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HOW  MANY  LIKE  HIM  WILL  )m  SCHOOL  LOCK  OUT? 

Some  Schools  and  Colleges  are  turning  away  a  third  of  among  the  alumni.  It  needs  careful  study  and  long- 

the  students  who  come  to  their  gates.  range  planning.  And  that  is  where  the  AMERICAN 

Others  turn  away  a  half.  CITY  BUREAU  assists.  For  we  have  helped  solve 

And  there  are  some  who  admit  they  can  take  only  a  money-raising  problems  for  Educational  Institutions, 

tenth  of  those  who  apply  for  admission.  both  large  and  small,  since  1913! 

The  reasons  are  usually  the  same:  “Not  enough  Without  obligation,  one  of  our  experienced  Field 

money,  not  enough  faculty,  not  enough  space!”  Counsellors  will  be  glad  to  make  a  Study  of,  and  pre- 

Does  your  School  need  help?  To  raise  money  to  solve  pare  a  Plan  to  meet  your  special  problems.  Write  our 

growth  problems  calls  for  more  than  passing  the  hat  office  nearest  you  today! 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  Professional  Fund-Raising  Counsel  for  Almost  Half-a-Century 

Chicago  1,  III.  New  York  16,  N.Y.  Atlanta  9,  Ga.  Houston  25,  Texas  Sacramenta  25,  Calif. 

3520  Prudential  Plaza  386  Park  Avenue  South  1375  Peachtree  St.  Bldg.  1202  Prudential  Bldg.  451  Parkfair  Drive 

Founding  Member  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel 
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Why  Does  Everybody 


Because  90%  of  all  overhead  projectors  in  use  today  are  Beseler  Vu-Graphs  . . . 
and,  because  the  quality  standards  for  all  overhead  projectors  are  established  by  Beseler  Vu-Graphs. 
Let’s  prove  this  with  a  quick  “nuts  and  bolts”  examination  of  the  overhead  projector 
used  in  more  schools  than  all  others  combined-the  BESELER  MASTER  VU-GRAPH  Overhead  Projector 


First,  there’s  a  superb  optical  system-special 
plastic  Beseler  Fresnel  lens  ...  4"  diameter  14" 
focal  length  f3.5  projection  anastigmat  objec¬ 
tive  (with  low  reflectance  loss  coating)  .  .  . 
optically  ground  and  polished  5"  diameter  con¬ 
denser  ...  and  1000  watt  pre-focus  lamp  with 
^y^’  reflector.  Result-From  a  10"  x  10"  trans¬ 
parency  the  Vu-Graph  projects  a  sparkling  crisp 
image,  as  large  as  13’  x  13',  even  in  fully  lighted 
rooms!  And  with  the  Beseler  “100%  pure  light” 
Fresnel  this  image  is  uniformly  brilliant  from 
edge  to  edge  ...  no  “dirty”  corners  or  “brown” 
pictures. 
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,^•100% 
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LIGHT” 
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WAH 
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CONDENSER 


Next,  there’s  the  extra-short,  offset  projection 
head  post  with  simple  collet  fitting.  Result- 
Maximum  lens  rigidity  providing  vibration-free 
images  .  .  .  oversized  transparencies  can  be 
used  .  .  .  assembling  and  disassembling  is  a 
snap. 


Focusing  is  rack  and  pinion  operated,  and  a 
hinged  rear  view  focusing  mirror  is  part  of  the 
projection  head.  Result-Extremely  fast,  precise 
focusing  ...  no  need  to  turn  head  to  check 
focus  on  screen. 


The  heavy  acetate  writing  roll  is  built-in. 
Result-The  Vu-Graph  “Electric  Blackboard”  is 
always  ready  for  use  .  .  .  no  time-consuming 
changes  or  adjustments  to  make  ...  and  rolls 
may  be  removed  at  any  time  without  going  to 
the  end. 


Cooled  by  a  motor  operated,  shock-mounted 
centrifugal  double  blower.  Result  —  Unlimited 
projection  time  without  overheating  . . .  cooling 
is  quiet  and  ultra  efficient  ...  hot  air  is  ex¬ 
hausted  away  from,  rather  than  into,  face  of 
operator. 


There  are  many,  many  more  features  we 
could  point  out  on  the  Beseler  Master 
Vu-Graph  . . .  but,  we  said  this  would  be 
a  “quick”  examination,  so  we’d  best  stop 
here.  If,  however,  you  really  want  to  know 
“Why  Everybody  Calls  Overhead  Projectors- 
Vu-Graphs”. ..  write  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  Or,  better  yet,  have  a  Beseler  A-V  Con¬ 
sultant  bring  a  Vu-Graph  to  you  for  a  real 
“nuts  and  bolts”  examination. 


Hinged  access  door  and  lamphouse.  Result 
—Easy,  instant  servicing  and  lamp  changing  . . . 
no  tools  necessary  ...  no  panels  to  lose. 

And  the  Vu-Graph  has  the  most  complete  line 
of  accessories  available.  Result-Versatility  plus 
...  use  3!^  X  4,  2  X  2,  35MM  filmstrips, 
tachistoscope,  polarizing  spinner,  etc.  with  your 
Vu-Graph. 


CHARLKS  BBSBI.KR  COMPANY 
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LETTERS 


Gobbledygook 

Following  a  thorough  ingestion  of 
the  collated  data  which  Dr.  Herman 
Spivey  [“Gobbledygook:  The  Art  of 
Non-Think,”  August  Overview]  re¬ 
lated;  and  having  reflected  upon  pos¬ 
sible  cultural  symbology  concerning 
the  value- judgments  on  institutional 
patterns  and  means  which  might  have 
effected  a  negative  cathexis  of  his 
thought  processes  (an  overview  of  his 
ethos  as  well  was  deemed  advisable 
in  light  of  certain  prevalent,  ongoing 
normative  value-structures  existing  in 


the  social  group  in  question)  this  re¬ 
spondent  concluded  that  any  per¬ 
sonal  judgment  placed  on  a  contin¬ 
uum  of  intrinsic  merit  would  be 
pKwitive. 

Translated,  I  was  attempting  to 
say  that  after  reading  Dr.  Spivey’s 
article,  and  having  considered  his 
responsible  position,  I  felt  that  I 
should  pass  along  orchids  to  him.  I’m 
sure  that  his  article  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  of  us  who  have  tried  to 
extract  meaning  from  endless  reams 
of  “non-think.”  .  .  .  Cheers  to 
Dr.  Spivey  and  his  cult  of  “clear- 
think.”  .  .  . 

DAVID  c.  FRENCH,  Director, 
Audio-Visual  Education,  Fenn 
College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Front  and  Center  .  .  . 

.  .  .  position  goes  once  again  to  the 
Business  Official  this  month.  Editor 
Shaw,  who  reached  his  own  school 
supierintendency  (Scarsdale,  N.  Y.) 
via  the  business  office  route,  has  done 
a  painstaking  job  of  analyzing  who  a 
business  official  is  and  how  he  func¬ 
tions  under  several  piossible  titles. 

We  shall  proudly  display  this  issue 
of  Educational  Executives’  Over¬ 
view  at  the  Toronto  convention  of 
the  Association  of  School  Business 
Officials,  October  7-11.  Reprints  of 
the  cover  article  will  also  be  widely 
distributed.  And  we  look  forward  to 
seeing  many  of  our  friends  who  are 
regular  asbo  members  and  exhibitors. 

Our  sales  piersonnel  will  be  passing 
the  word  to  every  exhibitor  that 
Overview  is  now  without  doubt  the 
strongest  year-round  link  between 
buyers  and  sellers  in  education,  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  we  do  not  take  lightly  as 
our  schools  and  colleges  move  into  a 
decade  of  unprecedented  expansion. 


Publisher 


I  have  carried  with  me  a  quota¬ 
tion  I  believe  was  attributed  to  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner  of  the  advertising 
agency  bearing  his  name.  The  follow¬ 
ing  might  well  provide  an  interesting 
summary  to  Dr.  Spivey’s  “Gobbledy¬ 
gook”  : 

“Never  fear  big  long  words.  Big 
long  words  name  little  things.  All  big 
things  have  little  names.  Such  as  life 
and  death,  pieace  and  war.  Or 
dawn,  day,  night,  hop>e,  love,  home. 
Learn  to  use  little  words  in  a  big  way. 

It  is  hard  to  do.  But  they  say  what 
you  mean.  When  you  don’t  know 
what  you  mean,  use  big  words.  That 
often  fools  little  pieople.” 

HUBERT  WILKE,  Director,  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Educational  Sales, 
TelePrompTer  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Praises,  praises  to  Herman  Spivey. 

.  .  .  Why  do  so  many  teachers  and 
professors  want  to  make  simple  things 
complex?  Why  can’t  they  stick  to 
simple  fundamental  principles  that 
have  practical  value? 

It  takes  an  author  to  write  a  story 
in  a  book.  It  takes  a  scholar  to  write 
a  book  and  say  nothing. 

LEWIS  D.  PATTERSON,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Karval  (Colo.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools 

Speaks  for  Student? 

Your  editorial  “Who  Speaks  for 
the  Student?”  \One  View,  Septem¬ 
ber]  is  not  only  timely  but  rings  the 
bell  on  one  of  our  most  important 
problems  in  the  secondary  school 
curriculum.  If  our  high  schools  plan 
to  continue  being  all  things  to  all 
men;  meeting  the  needs  of  all  stu¬ 
dents;  and,  promoting  the  optimum 
development  of  each  student,  then 
we  have  failed  miserably  and  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  .  .  . 

If  faculties  and  administrators 
must  speak  for  students,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest  in  this  excellent  editorial,  then 
they  had  better  spiend  more  time 
talking  with,  thinking  with,  and 
working  with  high  school  youth. 
They  must  become  better  acquainted 
with  adolescent  society,  drives,  and 
goals.  .  .  . 

STUART  A.  ANDERSON,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Niles  Town¬ 
ship  Community  High  Schools, 
Skokie,  Ill. 
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Rep.  Delaney 

I  was  most  interested  in  reading 
the  Close-up  on  Rep.  James  Delaney 
in  your  September  1961  issue.  As  you 
may  well  imagine,  there  is  some  opin¬ 
ion  among  the  scientific  p)eople 
within  our  industry  which  is  less  than 
favorable  in  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  individual.  .  .  .  You  make  a 
statement  that  “In  the  resulting  up¬ 
roar,  it  was  easy  to  get  the  Delaney 
Amendment  modified  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers  without  tying  the  hands  of 
scientists.”  This  is  not  the  case.  Both 
the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958  and  the  Color  Additive  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1960  contain  similar  word¬ 
ing  regarding  carcinogens.  This 
wording  has  become  popularly  (but 
not  officially)  known  as  the  “Delaney 
Cancer  Clause.”  In  both  of  these 
laws  the  clause  is  still  unchanged.  To 
my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no 
serious  move  by  any  group  to  seek 
modification  up  to  this  time. 

There  is  developing,  however,  a 
growing  awareness  among  scientists 
of  the  fallacious  thinking  inherent  in 
such  a  clause.  If  such  an  attitude 
continues  to  grow,  I  am  sure  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  an  effort  is  made  to  change  this 
particular  feature  of  the  law  in  some 
manner  which  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
tect  consumers  but  leave  to  scientists, 
based  on  scientific  fact,  some  discre¬ 
tion  in  making  decisions  on  the  safety 
of  certain  food  and  color  addi¬ 
tives.  .  .  . 

ALLAN  E.  SETTLE,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Chemists’  Assn.,  Inc., 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Yesterday’s  Schoolhouse 

Re:  “Yesterday’s  Schoolhouse,” 
August  Overview.  Yesterday  I  saw 
a  school  building  which  looked  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  “Little  Octagonal  School 
on  Highway  45  in  Pennsylvania.” 
The  building  I  saw  was  located  on 
the  highway  in  upstate  New  York 
between  Westport  and  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  I  wonder  if  this  could  have 
been  a  stock  plan  of  some  Federal 
Government  agency? 

RICHARD  F.  TONIOAN,  Plant 
Manager,  I'eachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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For  thirty  years  .  .  .  leadership  in  sound.  BOGEN- 
PRESTO,  world’s  leading  designer/producer  of  qual¬ 
ity  Sound  Products,  offers  you  the  most  exciting, 
most  complete  line  in  the  industry.  From  ultra-modern 
office  communications  systems  to  high  fidelity  for 
the  home— from  P.A.  and  Mobile  Sound  systems  to 
School  Consoles— whenever  precision,  dependability 
and  performance  are  required . . .  step  up  to  BOGEN. 


Just  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  BOGEN  Sound  Products: 


1  VP20  Portable  Tran¬ 
scription  Player  — de¬ 
signed  to  fill  almost  every 
need  in  the  commercial 
and  educational  areas. 

2  TlX  Executive  Office 
Intercom  —  adds  instant, 
expense-cutting  commu¬ 
nication  for  the  office  or 
plant  of  today. 

3  MX60  Public  Address 
Amplifier— sound  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  meet  every  need, 
every  condition. 


4  Bogen  Twin-Corn- Bat¬ 
tery  or  AC  powered.  Per¬ 
fect  for  home,  small 
office,  restaurant.  2  sta¬ 
tion  master  and  remote 
intercom  system. 


5  Attend-A-Phone  —  serv¬ 
ice  phone  system  be¬ 
tween  a  central  desk  and 
all  remote  points.  Appli¬ 
cable  for  office,  bowling 
alleys,  hospitals,  schools, 
motels  and  many  more. 


6  TSD  Bogen-Phones— 

10  and  20  station  phones 
for  inter-office  communi¬ 
cation.  Require  no  cen¬ 
tral  switchboard  ...  multi 
and  private  conversa¬ 
tions. 

7  RP200  Fun-Couple  Ster¬ 
eo  Receiver  —  combining 
quality  and  style  with 
built-in  Multiplex  . . .  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  all-new  line  of 
BOGEN  receivers,  ampli¬ 
fiers  and  tuners. 


Write  for  complete  literature  on  the  entire  BOGEN  Sound  Line. 


Desk  OV-10 N.  J.  •  A  DIVISION  OF  THE  SIEGLER  CORPORATION'**^^  si«  | 
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Another  language  laboratory  advancement 

FROM  THE  MOST  EXPERIENCED  NAME  IN  ELECTRONIC  TEACHING! 


WEBSTER  ELECTRIC’S  NEW 

onsole 


With  the  rapid  introduction  of  a  wide  range  of 
laboratory  teaching  equipment,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  “experience  is  still  the  best  teacher.”  The 
new  Webster  Control  Console  is  the  culmination 
of  thousands  of  teacher-student  hours’  experience 
over  a  13-year  period !  This,  coupled  with 
Webster’s  leadership  in  communications  and  elec¬ 
tronics,  is  further  assurance  of  proven  ability  in 
this  teaching  technique. 

The  Webster  Console  is  a  compact,  all-in-one 
unit  that  adapts  readily  to  existing  rooms,  or 
changing  needs.  Unitized  design,  with  all  com¬ 


ponents  at  close  hand,  facilitates  easy  operation, 
faster  direction.  Proficiency  is  quickly  acquired. 

Components  are  all  Webster-made  and  include 
the  Program  Source  —  Ekotape*  recorder-repro¬ 
ducers  with  exceptional  fidelity  and  instant  stop/ 
start  action.  Monitor  Center  for  direct  contact 
between  instructor  and  individual  students,  and 
the  Program  Center  which  permits  the  instructor 
to  direct  any  of  nine  different  programs  (tape, 
radio,  phonograph,  audio  portions  of  telecasts)  to 
all  of  the  students.  The  combination  gives  you  a 
choice  of  a  complete  listen-respond-record  system 
or  a  simple  listen-respond  setup.  Program  selec¬ 
tion  can  be  a  student  or  an  instructor  option. 

See  your  Webster  Electric  distributor* and  this 
new  control  console  before  you  make  important 
decisions  in  laboratory  equipment  selection  —  or 
write  direct  for  performance  data. 


ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 


WEBSTER 


ELECTRIC 


RACI  N  E  •  WIS 


STUDENT  CONTROL  — 

optional  booths  for  listen- 
respond  and  listen-record- 
respond  systems.  Simple 
operation  speeds  learning; 
high  fidelity  sound  aids 
comprehension.  Booths  are 
available  with  acoustical 
front  panel  or  convertible 
desk  top. 

CONTROL  CONSOLE  — 

trim,  furniture  styling  in 
grey-toned  cabinet  wood 
with  contrasting  Formica 
top.  Drawers  provide  space 
for  record  changer  and 
storage. 

*  See  Yellow  Pa^es 
“Recording  Equipment" 
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OVERVIEW 


Unite  Sight  and  Sound  for  More  Efficient  Instruction! 

V-M  Slide-Projector  Synchronizer 
Model  1412— $49.95*  LIST,  A  V-M  Tape  Recorder  and 
Synchronizer  in  conjunction  with  a  slide  or  strip  film  pro¬ 
jector,  increases  the  significance  of  any  visual  presentation. 
Offers  more  economical  “do-it-yourself”  training  aids. 
With  V-M’s  simplicity  of  operation,  Synchronizer  adds  in¬ 
audible  slide-change  cues  to  tape  recorded  commentary. 
On  play-back,  these  cues  actuate  remote-control  projector, 
automatically  advancing  slides  at  times  selected! 


V-M 


the 


CORPORATION  .  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN  •  KNOWN  FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  RECORD  CHANGERS.  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  TAPE  RECORDERS 


•  RECORD  STEREOPHONICALLY  and  enjoy 
stereo  play-back  of  2  track  or  4  track  stereo  tapes. 

•  PUSH  BUTTON  CONTROLS  afford  simple 
operation.  Safety  interlock  prevents  accidental 
erasure  of  recorded  material! 


•  HIGH-FREQUENCY  RESPONSE  AND  FI¬ 
DELITY  allows  detection  of  complete  voice 
range  differences.  Highly  beneficial  to  speech  and 
speech  therapy  students! 

•  INPUT  AND  OUTPUT  JACKS  permit  recorder 
to  be  used  in  sound  treated  rooms  from  a  control 
booth.  Use  earphones  without  cutting  off  the 
external  speaker! 

•  SHUT-OFF  SWITCH  automatically  shuts-off 
power  supply . . .  permits  teacher’s  concentration 
on  students  without  keeping  one  eye  on  the 
recorder! 


Also  Available  V-M  Stereo-Play-Back  Model  720  with  “ADD-f-A-!-TRACK”'5'— $225.00*  list 


^'ADD+A+TRACK''®... 

the  Instructor’s  Most 
Valuable  Teaching  Tool! 

Versatile  V-M  “Add-A-Track”® 
offers  unlimited  opportunities 
for  powerfully  effective  teaching 
methods!  A  teacher  records  les¬ 
sons.  Then,  or  at  any  later  time, 
the  student  records  on  another 
track  while  listening  to  the  teach¬ 
er's  recording.  On  play-back, 
both  recordings  are  heard  simul¬ 
taneously!  Student  track  may  be 
re-recorded  any  number  of  times 
without  affecting  the  teacher's  or 
master  track. 


.  fa'-t’Er,  ■ifiTth'Tf'  'I'f' 


V-M  ‘tape-o-matic’®  Stereophonic  Tape  Recorder 
WITH  “ADDiAtTRACK”®-Model  722-$259.95*  list 


•  MONITOR  SWITCH  allows  use  of  recorder  as 
an  Ear-trainer  using  earphones  as  a  P.A.  system, 
or  to  utilize  amplifier  in  the  recorder  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  sound  source,  such  as  a  phonograph ! 


OFFERS  A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 
FOR  DYNAMIC 
TEACHING  TECHNIQUES! 

A  new  world  of  advanced  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  await  you  with  these  functional 
A-V  aids  from  V-M !  Here  are  depend¬ 
able  quality  products  specially  engi¬ 
neered  to  be  utilitarian  in  all  phases  of 
education.  No  school  is  too  large  or  too 
small  to  benefit  from  these  professional 
V-M  products  of  unprecedented  value 
.  .  .  unmatched  versatility. 


V-M  OFFERS  A  COMPLETE  "AUDIO  LEARNING 
CENTER"  PROPOSAL — from  one  unit  to  as  many  as 
your  language  laboratory  requires.  Send  for  detailed 
information  for  easy  construction  and  operation  of  a 
Modern  “Audio  Learning  Center.” 


'Institutional  Prices  Available  Upon  Request. 


V~M  Classroom  Record  Players 
Feature  Superior  Performance . . . 
Rugged  Durability! 


V-M  Portable  High-Fidelity 
Record  Player  and  P.A. 

Sound  System — Model  201 
$99.95*  LIST. 

11'  precision  turn¬ 
table  !  Dual  Needle 
Cartridge  is  com¬ 
patible  for  play  of 
any  monaural  or  stereo 
record  monaurally!  Full 
complement  of  controls!  Com 
plete  input  and  output  receptacles!  A  High-Fidelity  Speaker 
System  with  two  speakers  especially  tailored  to  the  speaker 
enclosure  to  assure  better  bass  response.  "Tolex"  Vinyl 
Case  Covering  resists  scuff  and  stain!  Washes  clean,  metal 
comers!  Available  in  Marine  Green  or  Metallic  Gray. 


V-M  Portable 
Classroom  Record  Player 
Model  208  — $59.95*  list. 


Precision  turntable!  Dual 
Needle  Cartridge  is  compatible 
for  play  of  any  monaural  or  stereo 
record  monaurally!  Separate  Tone  and  Volume  Controls! 
External  Amplifier,  Extension  Speaker  Jacks!  Powerful 
Speaker  tailored  to  speaker  enclosure!  Durable  case  built 
to  withstand  rugged  use.  Available  in  Metallic  Gray. 


Please  send  me  additional  information,  without 
obligation,  on  V-M  Tape  Recorders  and  “Audio 
Learning  Center”  proposal. 


V-ld  CORPORATION,  Dept.  OV.1061 

305  Territorial  Road  •Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 
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...AUTOMATIC  REMOTE  CONTROL 


LinguaTRAINER  Automatic  Remote  Control  means: 

•  desk  top  teacher  console  of  simple  design  eliminating 
necessity  of  tape  recorders  at  teacher  position. 


•  student  position  with  only  one  switch  to  operate.  No  tapes 
to  manipulate;  lightweight  headset-microphone  combina¬ 
tion  frees  hands  for  taking  notes. 


•  important  space  savings  because  all  operating  equipment 
—  automatic  tape  cartridges,  tape  recorders,  amplifiers 
and  power  supply  —  is  placed  in  an  out  of  the  way 
cabinet  remotely  controlled  from  teacher  and  student 
positions. 


Another  first  in  teaching  languages  from  Science  Elec¬ 
tronics  brings  a  mobile  classroom  for  18  students  in  a 
36  foot  van  to  the  rural  or  urban  school  system  for 
elementary  schools  or  space-crowded  high  schools. 

In  electronic  language  laboratory  systems,  the  trend 
is  to  automatic  remote  control  equipment,  and  nowhere 
is  this  trend  better  seen  than  in  the  LinguaTRAINER 
Instruction  Van. 

Write  for  LinguaTRAINER  System  and  Lingua¬ 
TRAINER  Van  Brochures  and  article  reprint  “Tech¬ 
nology  To  The  Rescue”  by  Christine  M.  Gibson  and 
Professor  I.  A.  Richards  of  Harvard  University 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

195  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
a  subsidiary  of  GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 
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This  is  the  time  of  year  when  many  of  us  get  busy 
on  something  we  call  in-service  training.  Our  aim  is 
laudable.  A  staff  which  is  not  growing  is  dying.  But  to  one 
\'iew  our  programs  seem  to  range  pretty  broadly. 

At  one  extreme  is  the  massive  effort  to  train  all  teach¬ 
ers  in,  for  example,  the  best  techniques  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing.  At  the  other  is  the  kind  of  un-structured  program 
that  equates  opera-going  with  travel  with  study  for  a 
degree  with  curriculum  committee  work.  One  represents 
the  by-gosh-we’re-all-going-to-be-good  approach,  the 
other  the-better-the-person-the-better-the-teacher  school 
of  thought.  Both  goals  are  desirable,  of  course.  But  the 
resulting  programs  are  apt  to  fall  short  of  maximum 
effectiveness. 

Teachers  just  do  not  profit  from  the  mass  pressure  ap¬ 
proach.  They  have  a  wide  range  of  competencies  and  in¬ 
terests  which  guarantees  a  most  uneven  response  to  the 
first  tactic.  The  second  fails  because  it  doesn’t  come  to 
grips  with  the  question  of  purpiose. 

It’s  just  this  question — puipose — that  needs  thoughtful 
study  before  any  program  of  in-service  growth  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  undertaken  with  budgetary  support  and  official 
encouragement.  We  submit  that  the  principal  justification 
for  an  in-service  growth  program  is  an  increase  in  com- 
pietence  and  effectiveness  in  the  performance  of  the  job. 
For  teachers,  as  one  central  group,  the  prerequisite  to  a 
planned  program  is  a  study  of  the  teacher’s  job — the 
activities  in  which  better  performance  will  mean  better 
education. 

To  one  view,  the  job  of  the  teacher  is  to: 

1.  Teach  individuals — to  do  which  he  must  know  in¬ 
dividuals  (generically  and  specifically) ,  know  the  subject, 
make  the  learning  experience  vivid,  help  the  learner 
extract  the  essence  of  the  experience,  help  him  integrate 
the  thing  learned,  and  perceive  new  problems  posed  by 
the  thing  learned. 

2.  Teach  groups — to  do  which  he  must  know  groups 
(generically  and  specifically),  organize  and  manage 
groups,  help  groups  pursue  meaningful  activities,  and 
plan  and  evaluate  group  activities. 


ONE  VIEW 

Archibald  6.  Shaw 


In-Service  Programs 


3.  Evaluate  individual  progress  and  help  learners  eval¬ 
uate  their  progress. 

4.  Interpret  that  progress  to  parents,  colleagues,  and 
others. 

5.  Share  responsibility  for  non-classroom  activities 
which  are  essential  parts  of  school  functions. 

6.  Work  with  others  to  improve  curriculum  and  pro¬ 
gram. 

7.  Help  build  common  understanding  within  the 
school,  the  system,  and  the  community. 

8.  Perform  administration  functions  necessary  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  individual  and  the  institution  (recruit¬ 
ment,  planning,  evaluating) . 

9.  Carry  fair  share  of  responsibility  to  the  total  profes¬ 
sion  and  appropriate  sub-groups. 

10.  Continue  to  grow  as  a  student  and  as  a  person. 

Such  brief  statements  are  bound  to  be  cryptic.  This 

one  needs  elaboration.  It  is  presented  only  to  illustrate 
the  kind  of  detailed  performance  definition  that  must 
precede  a  tailored  in-service  growth  program. 

It’s  presumptuous  to  set  out  one  list  for  universal  ap¬ 
plication.  It’s  misleading  even  to  work  out  duties  which 
are  common  to  all  teachers  in  a  given  system.  But  for  a 
system-wide  program  it  seems  helpful  to  identify  the  com¬ 
mon  jobs.  The  inventory  will  turn  up  a  wide  variety 
of  means  for  growth.  A  few  areas  may  permit  system- 
wide  devices  like  formal  courses  and  occasional  use  of  out¬ 
side  resources.  Others  may  form  the  basis  of  faculty  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings.  Some  yield  to  committee  work,  some  to 
individual  counseling.  Visitations  to  other  schools  will 
turn  up  helpful  practices.  Whatever  the  means,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  here  that  its  use  is  to  be  justified  largely  by  the 
promise  it  holds  for  improved  jjerformance. 

Because  training  connotes  trainer-trainee  relationship 
and  development  of  simple  skills,  we  like  the  title  “in-serv¬ 
ice  growth.”  But  regardless  of  title  the  prime  justifica¬ 
tion  for  institutional  support  or  administrative  leadership 
in  the  program  is  its  potential  for  improving  the  per¬ 
formance  of  people  in  their  jobs;  in  their  own  particular 
contribution  to  the  purpose  of  the  institution.  • 
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durable  floors 


Let  the  Hillyard  "Maintaineer""— a  trained  floor  core  specialist— 
prove  to  you  that  the  best  floor  treatments  not  only  give  you 
greater  beauty  and  added  years  of  wear— but  in  the  long  run 
save  you  money!  Write  US. 

For  CLEANING  •  SEALING  •  FINISHING  •  WAXING  •  SWEEPING 

IT  PAYS  TO  CHOOSE 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Proprietary  Chemists  Since  1907 


BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Military  Service 

Once  more  we  face  the  prospect  of  losing  jjeople  to  the 
armed  services — in  prolongation  of  reserve  duty,  in  the 
draft,  and  even  in  volunteer  assignments.  This  time 
around  the  cause  is  less  dramatic,  though  the  need  may 
be  more  urgent. 

Laws  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  go  on  to  active 
duty.  But  no  law  can  eliminate  the  hardship  on  the  one 
leaving  and  those  whom  he  leaves. 

Many  a  corporation  and  educational  institution  has 
profited  from  a  wise  decision  of  a  decade  ago  which  led 
to  the  hiring  of  men  certain  to  be  drafted,  as  well  as  to 
the  cheerful  release  on  leave  of  more  senior  men  to  the 
armed  services.  There  were  some  dislocations,  of  course, 
but  the  post-Korea  years  and  the  ensuing  manpower 
shortage  made  those  decisions  look  good  indeed. 

Patriotic  duty  may  seem  to  clash  with  institutional  in¬ 
terest  at  the  moment  of  decision.  But  in  the  long  run, 
those  institutions  will  be  strongest  which  have  adopted 
the  clearest  and  most  generous  policies  as  to  the  status 
of  personnel — and  prospective  personnel — called  to  our 
nation’s  service. 

Diplomas  on  the  Wall 

In  a  number  of  the  professions,  it  is  customary  to  dis¬ 
play  credentials  where  patients  or  clients  may  view  them. 
If  this  practice  were  adopted  by  educators,  might  it  help 
increase  their  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  public? 

We  polled  a  variety  of  leading  educators — nea  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  deans  of  schools  of  education,  state  educa¬ 
tion  commissioners,  and  heads  of  state  superintendents’ 
and  teachers’  associations^ — for  an  opinion.  We  asked 
them  to  answer  “yes,”  “no,”  or  “no  effect”  to  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Do  you  believe  that  the  practice  of  displaying 
diplomas,  licenses,  and  certificates  by  members  of  the 
education  profession  (teachers,  principals,  superintend¬ 
ents,  et  al)  would  increase  the  layman’s  respect  or  en¬ 
hance  the  prestige  of  the  education  profession? 

Of  the  82  percent  who  responded,  69  percent  an¬ 
swered  “yes,”  14  percent  “no,”  and  17  percent  “no 
effect.”  The  suggested  practice  found  greatest  favor 
among  the  heads  of  state  education  associations,  of  whom 
nearly  seven  out  of  eight  replied  “yes.”  Least  responsive 
were  the  state  commissioners  of  education,  of  whom  only 
half  so  replied. 

Many  of  the  educators  amplified  their  answers  with 
reasons  why  they  thought  the  practice  of  displaying 
credentials  would,  or  would  not,  help  to  enhance  prestige. 
An  NEA  department  head  commented:  “I  doubt  that  any 
respect,  per  se,  is  inherent  in  the  diploma  or  certificate. 
To  the  extent  a  profession  is  respected  for  its  learned 


status  and  integrity,  a  symbol  of  a  person’s  background 
in  that  profession  reminds  the  public  of  his  stature.  But 
so  long  as  educators  ignore  their  own  standards  by  using 
English-trained  teachers  to  teach  mathematics  and  by 
keeping  non-certificated  substitutes  in  ‘p>ermanent’  status 
year  after  year,  we  place  our  standards  in  disrepute.  The 
discipline  within  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  re¬ 
duces  this  kind  of  abuse  to  a  minimum.  When  we  estab¬ 
lish  real  standards  of  comp)etence,  our  diplomas  will  enjoy 
new  status  commensurate  with  our  action.” 

A  college  dean  commented:  “I  feel  that  educators 
achieve  status  by  their  leadership,  contributions  to  the 
literature,  teaching  ability,  and  research.  Diplomas  do 
little!”  Another  dean  replied:  “It  is  not  the  diploma  so 
much  as  the  diploma  from  Harvard  or  Columbia  or  some 
big  name  college  that  impresses  the  educated  layman.” 

A  state  commissioner  noted:  “A  more  adequate  salary 
and  high  standards  of  living  would  be  more  effective  in 
obtaining  the  ‘respect’  of  the  modern  materialistic  Amer¬ 
ican  society.” 

The  president  of  a  state  superintendents’  association 
said:  “If  we  expect  to  be  classified  as  a  profession,  this  is 
one  of  the  things  we  should  do.  I  display  mine  proudly.” 
The  president  of  a  state  teachers’  association  summed  up 
the  majority  opinion:  “People  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
certificates  displayed  in  the  offices  of  physicians  and  other 
professionals  and  accept  these  as  evidence  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  competency.  A  similar  reaction  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  school  personnel.” — Superintendents  Wilfred 
Gallagher,  West  Greenwich,  R.  1.;  David  Russell,  Ware, 
Mass.;  and  Edward  Sullivan,  Hopkinton,  R.  I. 

Moving  Into  a  New  Building? 

Yours  is  the  rare  case  if  your  long-awaited  building,  or 
addition,  is  fully  ready  for  use.  Thank  goodness  there’s 
something  about  the  excitement  of  moving  into  new 
quarters  that  calls  out  the  best  of  patience  and  adapt¬ 
ability  in  students  and  faculty  alike. 

This  is  the  time  that  tests  the  sweet  reasonableness  of 
business  managers  who  wrestle  with  contractors,  archi¬ 
tects,  and  suppliers  to  maintain  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
the  completion,  at  the  same  time  as  they  must  try  to  calm 
the  impatience,  soothe  the  dissatisfactions,  and  smooth  out 
the  rough  sprots  in  the  path  of  those  who  are  moving  in. 

Our  admiration  and  sympathy  to  these  valiant  souls! 
Much  as  they  deserve  to  be  bothered  no  further,  we  hopx; 
they  will  remind  themselves  that  faculty,  students,  and 
custodians  need  to  be  help)ed  in  learning  how  to  use  this 
new  facility.  For  no  matter  how  thoroughly  the  staff  has 
been  involved  in  planning,  it’s  a  rare  institution  where  all 
those  using  the  new  building  were  in  on  it  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

One  more  job!  But  one  where  the  planner,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  engineer  can  all  help.  We  give  behind-the- 
wheel  training  to  youngsters,  why  not  on-the-spot  instruc¬ 
tion  for  custodians — and,  even  more  important,  assistance 
in  the  most  effective  use  of  our  new  facilities  to  the 
teachers  and  learners  for  whom  they  are  designed?  • 
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Invitations  to  a  Boom 


The  economy  is  showing  signs  of  loosening  up,  with 
more  consumer  spending  and  business  buying  on  the 
horizon.  Education,  which  has  received  much  attention 
during  the  general  lull,  will  probably  have  to  fight  for 
the  same  amount  of  attention  in  the  coming  months.  One 
indicator  is  the  mood  of  the  public. 

Personal  income  is  at  an  all-time  high.  Preliminary 
figures  place  it  at  $421  billion  as  of  September  1,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $17  billion  over  the  same  period  in  1960. 
Only  thirteen  states  show  a  drop  in  personal  incomes. 
Except  for  Michigan’s  dramatic  drop  (down  14.8  per¬ 
cent)  most  states  slipped  moderately,  when  they  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  personal  income  in  the  remaining  37 
states  eased  up  steadily,  with  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  several 
mountain  states  leading  the  way.  Average  family  income 
is  at  a  peak  of  about  $6,900.  However,  four  million  fam¬ 
ilies  earn  less  than  $1,500  a  year,  still  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  (Sept  Overview  p  79) . 

Balancing  this  has  been  a  rise  in  personal  savings,  top¬ 
ping  the  $28  billion  mark,  also  a  peacetime  record,  and 
a  concurrent  drop  in  installment  debt.  This  conservatism 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  most  observers  believe, 
is  about  to  change. 

One  major  factor  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  About  20  percent  of  piersonal  income  is  in  the  form 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  government  payments  (wages, 
salaries,  pensions,  interest,  etc.)  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  supplying  much  of  that.  Estimated  federal  expend¬ 
itures  during  this  fiscal  year  may  climb  eight  or  ten  bil¬ 
lions,  with  military  buying  supplying  the  major  thrust 
(three  to  six  billions  of  the  total).  With  this  major  stim¬ 
ulant,  business  activity  is  already  being  stepped  up  to  com¬ 
pete  for  both  federal  money  and  the  predicted  loosening 
of  consumer  spending.  (Retail  sales  for  Christmas  should 
skyrocket  this  year  in  a  dramatic  break  from  the  sluggish 
stance  of  retail  activity  since  the  beginning  of  the  reces¬ 
sion.)  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  also  reported 
that  net  spendable  earnings — what  is  left  after  Social 
Security  an(i  income  deductions — has  been  climbing  to 
a  record  postwar  high  among  factory  employees.  July 
spendable  earnings  for  factory  workers  were  running  at 
an  average  of  $83.54  a  week  (worker  with  three  depen¬ 
dents),  up  about  $2.30  over  the  figure  for  July,  1960. 

Although  fiersonal  expienditures  are  usually  concluded 
to  be  mostly  heat,  light,  insurance,  medical  care,  etc.,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  expenditures  for  private  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  increased  by  90  percent 
between  1955  and  1960,  according  to  the  Department 


Requirement:  Flexibility 
Solution:  Brick 


Planners  agree  on  at  least  one  point  for  school 
construction:  Schools  should  be  flexible— to  meet 
tomorrow’s  flood  of  students,  tomorrow’s  new 
teaching  techniques  and  equipment. 

Brick  offers  unique  flexibility.  It  is  suitable  for  the 
huge  loft  school,  the  campus  or  cluster-type  school. 
Brick  can  be  built  into  curved,  straight,  panel  or 
load-bearing  walls.  Brick’s  high  density  minimizes 
sound  transmission.  Brick’s  excellent  insulating 
qualities  present  opportunities  for  savings  on  heat¬ 
ing  and  air  conditioning.  And  brick  meets  a  time¬ 
less  requirement  for  schools:  It  is  fireproof. 

Be  inflexible  about  one  specification:  Insist  on  brick 
for  flexibility.  For  important,  money-saving  data 
about  school  construction,  see  booklet  A  Few  Hard 
Facts  A  bout  the  Design,  Cost,  Construction  of  the 
Modern  School  Building. 

Price  60(^.  Write  for  copies  to: 


Structural  Clay  Products  Institute 

1520  18th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Representative  Bond  Issues 

(Sold  from  Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31,  1961) 


School  District  or  College 

Amt.  in 
Millions 

Moody 

Rating 

Net  % 
Interest 

Alas: 

Anchorage  Ind 

$  3.5 

Baa 

4.240176 

Cal: 

San  Diego  Unif 

20. 

A 

3.4445 

Sacramento  City  Unif 

10. 

Aa 

3.39 

Grossmont  Un  HS 

1.59 

Baa 

3.7779 

Kans: 

Wichita  #  1 

1.6 

A 

3.404 

Mass: 

Hamilton- Wenham 
Reg 

2.085 

*A 

3.335 

N.Y.: 

Hempstead  Un  Free 
#2 

2.2 

Baa 

3.73 

Greece  Cent  #l 

3. 

A 

3.43 

Huntington  &  Baby¬ 
lon  Cent  #5 

4.013 

Baa 

3.77 

Ohio: 

Lakewood 

2.47 

Aa 

3.208 

Bedford  City 

1.8 

A 

3.63 

Penn: 

Churchill  Area  Sch 
Auth  (Rev) 

3.79 

*Baa 

3.965 

Tex: 

Conroe  Ind 

2.435 

*A 

3.2828 

Utah: 

Box  Elder  Co 

1.25 

Aa 

2.7909 

* — provisional 

Compiled  from  The  Doily  Bond  Buyer 


of  Commerce.  Similarly,  per  capita  expenditures  for 
higher  education  (public  and  private)  rose  80  f>ercent. 
These  two  categories  were  first  and  third,  respectively, 
in  the  Department’s  list  of  significant  “growth”  expend¬ 
itures  for  that  period.  Hence,  if  the  economy  does  surge 
upward  and  personal  income  continues  to  climb,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  education  will  benefit  greatly. 
The  only  reservations  are  in  the  bond  market. 

The  government  and  business  are  moving  deeply  into 
the  money  market.  As  a  result.  Federal  Government 
lx)nds  are  yielding  above  a  4-percent  return  to  investors. 
On  one  recent  day  sixteen  federal  bond  issues  were  listed 
above  4  percent.  Even  some  federal  short-term  notes 
were  selling  above  a  3-p>ercent  yield  and  some  federal 
bills  due  in  less  than  six  months  were  going  over  2.8  per¬ 
cent.  In  the  mortgage  market,  the  picture  also  shows  high- 
rate  signs.  Mortgages  in  many  communities  were  carry¬ 
ing  rates  as  high  as  6  jaercent.  Such  competition  for  lend¬ 
ers  bodes  higher  rates  for  education  in  the  bond  market. 

After  a  quiet  summer,  the  average  interest  rate  on 
school  bonds  sold  in  August  stood  at  3.63  percent,  a  tiny 
but  perceptible  rise  of  .02  percent  over  July.  Ranged 
against  federal  bond  yields,  plus  the  attractiveness  of 
business  investments  right  now,  the  school-money  market 
may  be  in  for  a  period  of  hard  salesmanship  to  keep  its 
rates  down.  Higher  education,  thus  far,  has  been  able  to 
live  with  higher  rates  of  debt  repayment  through  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  [.See  From  Wash¬ 
ington,  p  38] 

What  is  also  a  bit  unsettling  is  the  fact  that  this  year  is 
shaping  up  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  off-year  bond  elec¬ 
tion  periods  in  history,  which  means  a  possible  glut  of  the 
school  bond  market  at  a  time  when  competition  for 
money  is  keenest. — Harold  F.  Clark 
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Tubular  steel  Folding  chairs  or  Fiberglass  molded  chairs  —  Which¬ 
ever  your  choice,  you’ll  find  the  Krueger  line  the  most  complete 
ever  offered  in  style  models,  sizes,  grouping  versatility  and  over¬ 
all  economy.  For  instance;  our  Folding  chair  line  boasts  14  differ¬ 
ent  models  in  adult,  junior  and  juvenile  sizes.  Our  Fiberglass  line 
consists  of  Stacking  Side  and  Arm  chairs  —  plus  Pedestal  base 
Side,  Arm  and  Upholstered  models,  also  in  a  range  of  adult  and 
junior  sizes.  In  addition,  the  Krueger  line  boasts  a  complete  line 
of  All-Purpose  Stools,  Folding  and  Fixed  Leg  Tables,  Chair  and 
Table  Storage  Trucks  and  numerous  accessories.  Better  investi¬ 
gate  this  complete  line  from  one  buying  source,  today! 
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choose  the 
Language  Laboratory 
System  that  best 
fits  yM  needs 

Only  TRW  Magneticon  offers  a  choice  of 
five  different  language  laboratory  sys¬ 
tems— direct  or  remote... tape,  cartridge 
or  disc.  It  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  there 
are  more  Magneticon  language  laborato¬ 
ries  in  use  today  than  any  other. 

Each  of  these  is  a  complete  system  capable  of 
the  highest  quality  Programmed  Instruction 
through  electronics. 

Your  local  TRW  Magneticon  representative 
will  be  happy  to  analyze  your  school’s  needs 
and  recommend  which  system  fits  best.  Just  off 
the  press!  New  TRW  Magneticon  “100”  bro¬ 
chure.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  For  addi¬ 
tional  details  or  catalog  sheets  on  any  TRW 
instructional  equipment,  write:  Educational 
Electronics  Division,  Thompson  Ramo  Wool¬ 
dridge  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 


thompson  Bamo  Wtoldridge  Inc. 

Educational  Electronics  Division 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 


TWO-CHANNEL  TAPE 


For  fifteen  years . . . 

Magneticon  and  the  language  laboratory  grew  up 
together.  Ten  years  before  there  was  a  National 
Defense  Ekiucation  Act,  Magneticon  language  lab¬ 
oratory  equipment  was  being  installed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  overseas;  many  of  these  installations  are 
still  serving  students  and  teachers  today. 

All  three  language  systems  .  .  .  the  two-channel 
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TWO  CHANNEL  TAPE  CARTRII 


tape  recorder,  the  magnetic  disc,  and  the  two- 
channel  tape  cartridge  . . .  were  first  introduced  by 
Magneticon  to  the  Ismguage  teaching  field. 

As  far  back  as  1949,  Magneticon  pioneered  the 
concept  of  Programmed  Instruction  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  field  by  developing  the  first  two-channel 
tape  recorder  for  language  teaching.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  self-tracking  magnetic  disc  was  intro¬ 


duced,  a  system  so  simple  to  operate  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  instructions. 

And  now,  the  all-new  TRW  Magneticon  two- 
channel  tape  cartridge  completely  eliminates  tape 
threading,  breakage,  and  spillage. 

Because  TRW  Magneticon  offers  all  types  of 
language  laboratory  systems,  you  may  choose  a 
custom  designed  system  to  fit  your  teaching  needs. 
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leem  cal  if  one 


5922  Bowcroft  Street 
Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 


20-21,  Council  on  Cooporation  in 
Toochor  Education  of  tho  American 
Council  on  Education.  At  Washington, 
D.  C.  Sec.-treas.:  Howard  R.  Boozer, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

26-27,  Educational  Records  Bureau.  At 
New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  Grace  Turner, 
21  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York  32, 
N.  Y. 


Edwin  H.  Spengler,  Brooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

5-8,  Adult  Education  Assn,  of  the  U.S.A. 
At  Washington,  D.  C.  Ex.  sec.:  Glenn 
S.  Jensen,  743  No.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  1 1,  III. 

5- 12,  National  Assn,  of  Public  School 
Adult  Educators.  At  Washington, 
D.  C.  Ex.  sec.:  Robert  A.  Luke,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

6- 9,  National  Institutional  Teacher 
Placement  Assn.  At  Boulder,  Colo. 
Ex.  sec.:  James  H.  Bash,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

7- 10,  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
OfRcers.  At  Baltimore,  Md.  Ex.  sec.: 
Edgar  Fuller,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


OCTOBER 

2-6,  National  Council  on  Schoolhouse 
Construction.  At  Atlanta,  Ga.  Ex.  sec.: 
Floyd  G.  Parker,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing 

5—6,  American  Council  on  Education.  At 
Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary:  Edmund 
J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

7—1 2,  Assn,  of  School  Business  Officials. 
At  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Ex.  sec.: 
Charles  W.  Foster,  1010  Church  St., 
Evanston,  III. 


NOVEMBER 

5-6,  Assn,  of  Urban  Universities.  At 
Chicago,  III.  Sec.-treas.:  Norman  P. 
Auburn,  The  University  of  Akron, 
Akron  4,  Ohio 

5-9,  Assn,  of  University  Evening  Col¬ 
leges.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ex.  sec.: 


12-16,  American  Assn,  of  Land^rant 
Colleges  &  State  Universities.  At  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  Russell  I. 
Thackrey,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Data  for  Delegates— attractions  in¬ 
clude  the  Kansas  City  Museum;  Lib¬ 
erty  Memorial;  Midwest  Research  In¬ 
stitute;  and  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art.  Buyers  and  sellers  can 
be  seen  every  afternoon  at  Kansas 
City's  Livestock  Exchange  and  Stock- 
yard.  You  can  find  up-to-date  records 
ond  books  completely  covering  the 
bosic  science  and  technology  fields 
at  the  Linda  Hall  Library  of  Science 
and  Technology.  On  Delaware  St.,  in 
Independence,  Mo.,  is  the  home  of 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Mr.  Truman's  presidential  papers 
and  gifts  from  foreign  nations  can 
be  found  in  the  Truman  Library.  No¬ 
vember  temperature— in  the  chilly 
50's;  not  much  chance  of  rain. 

22-25,  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies.  At  Chicago,  III.  Ex.  sec.:  Mer¬ 
rill  F.  Hartshorn,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Exceptional  Performance 


Two  nig|^  Mid  versatHe  phonographs  which  deliver  impressive 
power,  range  and  tone  quality  and  double  as  P.A.  systems  to 
audiences  up  to  2,000  persons.  i  ■ 

★  Transfwmer  povrered  straight  AC  push-puH  amplifier,  ★  Deiux^ 
push-button  pickup  with  adjustable  needle  pressure  plays  7*  to 
le"  recordings.  ★  STR08ESELECTOR  Turntable  with: . . .  illumi 
nated  Stroboscope  for  exact  settings  of  16%,  33V4.  45  and  78 
RPM... center  drive  (HO  IDLER  WHEELS)  continuous  variable 
speed  from  16  to  84  RPM . . .  cushioned  10"  cork  turntable  top 
with  built-in  45  RPM  adapter.  ★  Detachable  12"  extended  range 
concert  speaker  with  chrome  kick-proof  grill  and  25'  speaker  cord. 

★  tilicrophone  and  radio  input  jacks.  Output  jacks  for  tape 
recorder  or  headphones,  two  external  speakers,  stereo  or  monitor. 
Doubles  as  P.A.  system.  ★  Scratch  filter  for  worn  records. 

★  Equipped  for  stereo.  *  Automatic  arm  rest.  ★  Spring  float  sus¬ 
pension  prevents  groove  jumping  and  acoustical  feedback.  ★  All 
steel  player  base,  rugged  construction,  easy  tabletop  mounting., 

★  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid"  covered  carrying  case  with  metal  corner 

protectors.  ★  CUEMASTER  precision  groove  locater . . .  option^ 
26V:  Dual  needle  plug-in  ceramic  cartridge.  ’  f  -  Sfl 

26VP2:  G.E.  variable  reluctance  cartridge  and  built-in  pre-arhplifier! 


SOUND  LEARNING  THROUGH  LIVING  SOUND  S 


DECEMBER 

3— 6,  American  Technical  Education 
Assn.,  Inc.  At  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ex. 
sec.:  William  N.  Fenninger,  22  Oak- 
wood  Place,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

4— 8,  American  Vocational  Assn.,  Inc. 
At  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  M.  D. 
Mobley,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

26— 31,  American  Assn,  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  At  Denver, 
Colo.  Assoc,  admin,  sec.:  Raymond 

L.  Taylor,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

27— 29,  Modern  Language  Assn,  of 
America.  At  Chicago.  Ex.  sec.: 
George  Winchester  Stone,  Jr.,  6 
Washington  Square  North,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y. 

27— 30,  College  Physical  Education 
Assn.  At  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.: 

M.  M.  MacKenzie,  Box  70,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

28— 30,  Assn,  of  American  Law  Schools. 
At  Chicago.  Ex.  sec.:  Samuel  D.  Thur¬ 
man,  Stanford  Law  School,  Stanford, 
Calif. 


FREQUENCY  RESPONSE: 
-  2  db..  20  20,000  cycles 

OUTPUT  PEAK; 

26  wans 


WOW  AND  FLUTTER: 

.2%  RMS  or  better 

DIMENSIONS: 

16' X  13  9/16"  X  113/8" 

WEIGHT :  28  pounds 
LIST  PRICE: 

(26V)  $235  50  /  (26VP2)  $251  25 

Professional  User  Net ; 

(26V)  $157.00  /(26VP2)  $167.50 


FOREMOST  MANUFACTURER  OF  SELECTIVE  AUDIO-VISUAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  EDUCATION 


OVERVIEW 


THE  MOURNING  AFTER:  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion — the  l^slation  President  Kennedy  called  “the 
most  important  domestic  issue” — is  dead,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  Eighty- Seventh  Congress  is  concerned. 

The  issue  was  decided  on  Sept.  12  when  the  Senate 
voted  a  two-year  extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  aid  to  impacted  areas.  An  identical 
bill  was  passed  earlier  in  the  month  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  When  the  Senate  rejected,  45-to-40, 
efforts  to  limit  the  extension  of  these  two  acts  to  one 
year,  all  serious  hope  for  a  general  federal  aid  bill 
vanished  until  after  the  1962  congressional  elections  at 
the  earliest. 

Democrats,  led  by  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oreg&u, 
sought  a  one-year  limitation  so  that  renewed  extensions 
of  the  two  programs  next  year  could  be  tied  into  broader 
federal  aid  legislation  to  education. 

In  relinquishing  that  lever  for  action  on  a  general 
aid  bill.  Congress  has  now  accepted  the  probability 
that  no  serious  effort  will  be  made  in  1962  for  broad, 
new  l^slation. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  the  Senate  passed  a  general 
bill  which  included  aid  for  school  construction  and 
teachers’  salaries.  It  died  in  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee. 

A  compromise  bill  for  school  construction  aid,  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  NDEA,  and  aid  to  impacted  areas  was  also 
bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee.  The  House  voted 
242  to  169  against  calling  it  up  for  debate;  instead, 
passed  the  two-year  extension  of  the  ndea  and  im¬ 
pacted  areas  legislation;  sent  it  all  over  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate’s  similar  vote,  comments  the  New  York 
Times,  “completes  the  sell-out  to  those  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  block  real  federal  aid  to  public  schools.” 

*  «  4> 

DIXIE  DISSENT :  Louisiana  teachers  have  been 
told  to  quit  the  nea  because  of  its  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court’s  desegr^ation  order.  The  order  came 
from  the  state’s  attorney  general  and  has  the  weight 
of  law  unless  challenged  in  the  courts. 

William  Carr,  executive  secretary  of  the  nea,  told 
Overview  that  the  matter  was  under  study  by  nea 
lawyers  and  no  decision  had  yet  been  reached  concern¬ 
ing  court  action.  (Sept.  Overview  p.  24) 

A  1956  Louisiana  law  bars  teachers  from  being 
members  of  or  contributing  to  any  group  advocating 
des^egation,  on  pain  of  dismissal. 

«  «  * 

BIG  BITE:  The  states’  tax  revenue  in  the  1961  fiscal 
year  rose  to  $19  billion,  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  re¬ 
ports.  This  was  an  increase  of  5.4  percent  over  the 
states’  total  tax  collections  for  their  fiscal  years  ended 
in  1960.  In  contrast,  collections  in  fiscal  1960  were  up 


LATE  IJEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  81-89. 

13.8  jjercent  from  the  year  before.  Federal  officials  say 
the  smaller  gain  last  year  was  due  largely  to  last  winter’s 
business  recession.  State  tax  collections  in  the  current 
year  are  likely  to  accelerate,  say  officials,  because  of  the 
quickening  economic  pace  and  the  recent  enactment  by 
a  number  of  states  of  new  or  higher  taxes. 

*  *  * 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD:  As  Overview  went 
to  press,  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Con¬ 
gress  was  about  to  end.  Here  are  last-minute  highlights 
on  l^islation  affecting  education. 

Peace  Corps:  Both  the  House  and  Senate  had  woted 
favorably  to  give  permanent  status  to  the  Peace  Oirps. 
Differences  in  the  two  bills  were  about  to  be  resolved 
by  a  conference  committee;  final  passage  was  asstu'ed. 
The  legislation  authorizes  $40  million  for  the  first  year. 
It  also  requires  a  volunteer  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty. 
R.  Sargent  Shriber,  Jr.,  Peace  Corps  director,  said 
there  was  still  a  great  need  for  such  specialists  as  sur¬ 
veyors  and  agricultural  teachers. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps:  Committees  of  both  houses 
approved  bills  setting  up  a  ycc  under  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  but  no  final  action  was  expected  in  this  ses¬ 
sion. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act:  This  bill 
which  calls  for  $655  million  for  four  years  to  train 
unemployed  workers  in  new  skills,  passed  the  Senate 
but  was  bottled  up  in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
Action  was  doubtful. 

Department  of  Urban  Affairs:  The  bill  to  establish 
this  new  cabinet-level  department  was  postponed  until 
next  year. 

Migratory  Labor:  A  bill  banning  farm  labor  by 
children  under  14  (except  on  parents’  farms  or  those 
of  neighbors  within  twenty-five  miles)  was  pass<‘d  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  might  act  before  the  s<‘Ssion 
ended. 

G.  I.  Bill  for  post-Korean  War  Veterans:  Neither 
house  was  likely  to  vote  on  this  bill  this  year. 

Educational  Television:  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  up  to  $1  million  to  each  state.  The  House  has 
yet  to  vote  out  its  own  version. 

National  Science  Foundation  Scholarships:  The 
House  passed  a  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  for  a  member 
of  any  subversive  group  to  apply  for  a  nsf  scholarship. 
Senate  action  was  unlikely  at  this  session. 

*  *  « 

PROSPERITY :  The  university  presses  are  flourish¬ 
ing,  according  to  Publishers’  Weekly.  Harvard,  for 
example,  shows  a  growth  of  more  than  22  percent  in 
sales  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  as  against  January- 
June  last  year;  Johns  Hopkins,  11  percent;  Indiana,  56 
percent;  Princeton,  22  percent;  Texas  and  Minnesota, 
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each  44  percent ;  Michigan,  21  percent.  Topping  the  list, 
however,  is  Wesleyan  University  Press,  whose  sales  are 
29  percent  better  this  year  than  last. 


UNION :  The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
(AFL-CIO)  is  banking  heavily  on  the  outcome  of  its 
New  York  City  local’s  campaign  to  be  named  collective 
bargaining  agent  for  all  teachers  in  the  nation’s  largest 
city.  At  the  aft  convention  in  Philadelphia,  President 
JCarl  J.  Megel  revealed  that  the  aft  has  loaned  New 
York’s  United  Federation  of  Teachers  more  than 
$20,000  to  cover  organizing  expenses.  (Teachers  in 
New  York  recently  voted  27,367  to  9,003  in  favor  of 
collective  bargaining.  Another  election  will  be  held  to 
determine  the  bargaining  agent.  The  uft  is  highly  fav¬ 
ored  to  win  this  election). 

Megel  also  warned  that  victory  in  New  York  may 
create  new  problems :  “City  superintendents,  fully  aware 
of  our  collective  bargmning  campaign  in  New  York 
City,  will  most  certainly  offer  stiffer  resistance  to  union 
proposals  even  though  union  representatives  may  be 
held  in  higher  respect.’’ 

Megel  announced  that  aft  membership  exceeds 
61,000  and  that  26  new  locals,  including  five  college 
and  university  locals,  were  formed  during  1960-61. 

«  V  V 

NORTHERN  EXPOSURE:  Peaceful  and  token 
integration  was  the  pattern  last  month  as  schools  opened 
in  the  South.  Dallas  became  the  last  large  city  in  Texas 
to  int^rate;  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia  opened 
additional  schools  to  N^oes;  in  New  Orleans,  scene 
of  violence  and  white  boycotts  last  year,  integration 
showed  slow  but  orderly  gains.  In  all,  a  total  of  eighteen 
southern  school  distncts  moved  toward  inte^nition  for 
the  first  time. 

But  a  new  int^ration  ^  pattern  was  shaping  up  in 
the  North.  In  Chio^o,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
NAACP,  more  than  100  Nero  youngsters,  accompanied 
by  at  least  70  parents  and  other  adults,  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  enroll  in  nine  all-white  public  schools.  The  Rev. 
S.  S.  Morris,  president  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
NAAcp,  has  filed  a  suit  by  thirty-two  Negro  parents 
asking  “redistricting  to  achieve  the  maximum  amount 
^^of  integrated  schools.” 

Apparently,  the  naacp  plans  to  base  its  suit  on  the 
same  principles  used  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  where 
a  federal  district  court  ordered  the  local  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  permit  transfers  from  nearly  all-N^o  Lin¬ 
coln  School.  Last  month,  almost  two  thirds  of  Lincoln 
Scliool’s  N^o  students  were  absorbed  quietly  into 
eleven  other  elementary  schools. 

In  New  Rochdie,  the  board  contended  its  policy  of 
neighborhood  schoob  did  not  viobte  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  desegregation  decision.  The  Federal  district 
court  disagreed  and  was  upheld  by  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeab.  The  New  Rochelle  board  is  2q^>ealing 
the  decision  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Rev.  Carl  Fuqua,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  NAACP,  told  Overview  that  a  simibr  situation 


existed  in  Chicago  as  in  New  Rochelle,  but  on  a  much 
brger  scale.  He  said  that  of  the  forty-one  elementary 
schoob  on  double  shifts  in  Chicago,  thirty-nine  had  all- 
Negro  enrollments  and  the  other  two  were  nearly  all 
N^o.  Many  elementary  schoob  with  all-white  enroll¬ 
ment,  he  said,  have  room  to  absorb  N^oes. 

Chicago  Schoob  Superintendent  Benjamin  C.  Willis 
said,  “our  schools  are  community  schoob.”  Transfers 
to  schoob  outside  a  child’s  district  had  been  eliminated 
six  years  ago  and  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  such 
transfers  a  year  had  been  permitted  since  then,  he 
explained.  Willis  also  told  the  school  board  that  a  study 
of  all  school  buildings  is  underway. 

While  Chicago  seems  headed  for  the  courts,  two 
major  court  decisions  were  reached  elsewhere : 

Public  funds  to  finance  s^r^^ated  private  schoob  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  Va.  wert  declared  invalid  by 
Federal  Judge  Oren  R.  Lewis  of  Alexandria.  He  ruled 
the  payment  of  state  grants  to  Prince  Edward  residents 
were  illegal  because,  while  they  were  intended  to  offer 
freedom  of  choice  between  public  and  private  schoob. 
Prince  Edward  students  were  actually  denied  the  choice. 
The  grants  were  made,  he  noted,  when  no  public  schoob 
existed. 

Ju<4re  Lewis  also  deebred  tax  credits  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  private  schoob  in  the  county  ill^al ;  deferred 
a  decision  on  whether  public  schoob  could  be  illegally 
closed  to  avoid  int^^tion  until  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Gnnt  rules  on  the  issue;  directed  county  officials  to 
prepare  a  desegregation  pbn  for  elementary  schoob. 
(such  a  plan  had  been  previously  ordered  by  the  court 
but  had  never  been  submitted). 

In  Louisiana,  a  three- judge  federal  court  struck 
down  the  state’s  school-closing  bw,  which  permitted 
school  districts  to  vote  in  favor  of  abandonment  of  public 
schoob  faced  with  des^r^;ation  orders. 

“This  is  not  the  moment  in  history  for  a  state  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  ignorance,”  said  the  court. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NOT  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE:  A  parent’s  donation  to 
a  private  school  was  ruled  only  partly  deductible  by  the 
U.  S.  Tax  Court.  The  parent  contributed  $1,075  to  a 
tax-exempt  school  the  same  year  it  was  attended  by  two 
of  his  children.  The  school  charged  no  set  tuition,  re¬ 
lying  rather  on  donations.  The  taxpayers  cbimed  the 
entire  amount  as  a  charitable  deduction,  but  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  disallowed  $400  as  the  school’s  actual 
outby  for  the  children’s  instruction.  (U.  S.  Office 
figures  average  per-pupib  cost  in  private  schoob  at 
$440.00.) 

The  Tax  Court,  backing  the  Service,  said  the  dis¬ 
allowed  amount  was  actually  in  the  nature  of  tuition 
fees  and  not  a  true  charitable  contribution. 

V  *  « 

TREND?:  The  number  of  graduate  students  pursuit^; 
the  doctorate  in  education  dropped  off  “suddenly  and 
abrmingly”  from  1959  to  1960,  reports  Dr.  Maynard 
Bemis,  executive  secretary  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  pro¬ 
fessional  education  fraternity.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
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1,976  dissertations  underway  at  91  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
institutions  who  cooperate  with  Phi  Delta  Kappa  in 
preparing  its  anniud  list  of  doctoral  dissertations.  One 
year  ago  this  number  dropped  23  percent  to  1,516  al¬ 
though  14  more  institutions  cooperated  in  preparing 
the  lisL 

“If  this  is  the  banning  of  a  trend  and  if  the  trend 
continues,”  Bemis  urams,  “college  and  university  ad¬ 
ministrators  will  be  increasingly  hard  put  to  staff  their 
teacher-preparatory  schools  and  departments.  Many 
are  already  having  to  employ  master’s  degree  people  in 
positions  for  which  they  would  formerly  consider  only 
persons  with  the  doctorate.” 

Bemis  suspects  that  graduate  students  are  forsaking 
Exl.D.  studies  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  generous 
grants  and  fellowships  in  other  fields.  According  to  a 
USOE  study,  the  139  doctorate-granting  institutions 
awarded  graduate  fellowships  with  a  total  value  of 
over  $35  million  in  1959-60.  Over  40  percent  were  in 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  the  physical  sciences; 
slightly  less  than  19  percent  each  were  in  the  biological 
and  social  sciences ;  about  16  percent,  in  the  humanities ; 
and  only  5  percent,  in  education. 

Another  usoe  report  on  the  1,500  fellowships 
awarded  under  Title  IV  of  the  ndea,  reveab  that  39 
percent  are  in  scientific  and  technical  subjects,  26  percent 
in  the  social  sciences,  and  8  percent  in  education. 

According  to  Bemis,  these  allotments  of  fellowships 
are  grossly  unfair  to  graduate  students  in  education, 
who  constitute  30  percent  of  all  graduate  students  in 
U.  S.  institutions — ^95,000  out  of  a  total  of  314,000. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LAND-OFFICE  BUSINESS:  Mississippians  will 
vote  this  month  on  a  constitutional  amendment  per¬ 
mitting  townships  to  sell  to  industry  land  that  was  set 
aside  for  local  schools. 

The  issue  developed  when  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  decided  to  build  a  new  $125  million  oil  refinery 
near  Pascagoula.  Part  of  the  plot  selected  by  the  com¬ 
pany  was  one  of  the  tracts  reserved  for  the  schools. 
The  state  constitution  says  such  tracts  can  be  leased 
but  not  sold.  After  n^otiations,  the  state  agreed  to 
sponsor  a  constitutional  amendment  making  it  possible 
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to  sell  such  land  for  industrial  development. 

At  $750  an  acre,  the  565-acre  tract  will  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  $423,750.  That  will  enable  Jackson  county  to  buy 
other  land  for  township  schoob  and  have  about 
$200,000  left  over. 

♦  *  * 

SCHOOLS  IN  DISASTER:  Reports  ftom  Texas 
and  Louisiana  on  Hurricane  Clara  indicate  the  schools 
were  used  extensively  as  shelter  areas  and  that  school 
personnel  pitched  in  to  help  homeless  victims.  (See 
page  54). 

*  «  « 

UNIFICATION:  A  pioneering  ten-year  project  to 
combine  the  resources  of  all  social  scietKes  will  be  tested 
at  Princeton  University,  President  Robert  Goheen  said 
the  project,  thought  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  bring 
together  faculty  members  in  history,  politics,  economics, 
sociology,  anthropology,  and  social  psychology.  All  will 
be  concerned  with  the  study  of  human  resources,  human 
relations,  and  human  organization. 

Goheen  said,  “The  new  venture  will  face  difficulties. 
Universities  and  their  faculties  have  become  increasingly 
caught  up  in  specialization.  But  if  they  are  to  play  their 
proper  role  in  solving  world-wide  tensions,  they  must 
help  organize  and  integrate  specialized  knowledge  into 
generalized  principles  which  are  relevant  and  useful 
in  public  and  international  policy.” 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Roger  Williams 
Straus  Memorial  Foundation,  which  has  made  a 
$400,000  grant  to  be  followed  by  a  $1  million  grant  if 
the  project  is  successful. 

*  *  « 

BUILDING  BOOM:  Hotels  won’t  be  the  only  new 
buildings  going  up  in  Florida  in  the  next  few  years. 
Gov.  Farris  Bryant  will  spend  $30  million  to  expand 
the  state  university.  The  program  is  designed  to  en¬ 
able  Florida  to  meet  the  demands  of  rapidly  expanding 
population  and  the  influx  of  space  research  and  indus¬ 
try  personnel.  In  addition  to  the  construction,  the  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  extensive  off-campus  graduate  study. 

The  state  university  system  now  consists  of  a  school 
at  C^inesville,  two  at  Tallahassee,  and  a  new  university 
in  its  third  year  at  Tampa.  Another  new  institution 
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will  open  in  Palm  Beach  Ojunty  in  1964,  and  a  sixth, 
at  Pensacola,  is  in  the  planning  stage. 

About  $7  million  of  the  money  will  come  from  private 
sources,  mainly  foundations  and  industry.  The  rest  will 
come  from  the  state,  the  bulk  of  it  from  the  sale  of  $15 
million  in  revenue  certificates. 

*  m  * 

ON  THE  AIR:  Amer^an  Newstand,  a  news  pro¬ 
gram  “specifically  directed  at  the  young,”  will  make 
its  television  debut  this  month  over  the  abc  network 
weekdays  from  4:50  to  5  P.M.  est.  The  series  is  the 
second  of  its  type  to  begin  this  season.  Nbc  started  Up¬ 
date,  a  news  program  for  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  students,  last  month.  (Av^.  Ove«view  p.  59) 

The  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  is  sponsoring 
three  series  of  educational  programs.  One,  entitled  / 
Have  A  Story,  is  a  series  of  12  one-minute  announce¬ 
ments  which  encourage  young  people  (6  to  12)  to  bor¬ 
row  books  from  the  library.  The  second,  produced  in 
cooperation  with  Stanford  University,  is  called  College 
Presidents  Speak.  Each  of  the  42  two-minute  programs 
features  a  college  president  giving  his  personal  views  on 
problems  of  higher  education.  The  third  is  a  series  of  50 
half-hour  lectures  by  Prof.  Bergen  Evans,  Northwestern 
University,  entitled  English  for  Americans. 

Meanwhile,  the  Midwest  Program  on  Airbom  Tele¬ 
vision  Instruction,  b^an  broadcasting  on  Sept.  11.  The 
taped  programs  will  be  televised  six  hours  a  day,  four 
days  a  week,  from  aif^airplane  circling  at  ?3,000  feet 
over  central  Indiana.  The  uhf  broadcasts  will  be 
viewed  by  nearly  one  million  students  in  thirty  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  schools. 

*  *  * 

NEW  MAGAZINE:  The  first  issue  of  Overseas,  a 

new  monthly  (Sept. -May)  magazine  devoted  to  the 

field  of  international  education,  has  appeared,  published 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  The  first 
issue  contained  articles  by  President  Kennedy,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  novelist 
Andre  Maurois.  The  magazine  will  appear  each  month 
from  September  through  May. 

*  *  ^ 

NEW  DICTIONARY:  The  first  new  Merriam- 
Webster  unabridged  dictionary  in  twenty-seven 
years  was  published  this  month.  Webster’s  Third 
New  International  Dictionary  has  2,720  pages,  sells 
for  $47.50  with  buckram  binding,  and  takes  official 
Q  note  of  100,000  new  words  and  meanings  (“A-bomb,” 
“astronaut,  “beatnik”)  added  to  the  language  since 
the  Second  New  International  appeared  in  1934.  More 
than  100,000  words  have  also  been  dropped  from  the 
edition,  leaving  450,000  entries,  slightly  fewer  than 
before. 

Definitions  are  written  in  single  phrases,  replacing 
the  thumbnail  essay  style  of  many  former  defini¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  offering  predominantly  classical 
quotations  to  show  the  use  of  words,  the  work  is 
sprinkled  with  200,000  quotations  chosen  from  con¬ 


temporary  sources.  Example :  “Soon  my  conclusions 
will  be  finalised” — D.  D.  Eisenhower. 

«  * 

A  MATTER  OF  DEGREE:  A  new  program  that 
will  enable  medical  students  to  earn  both  an  M.D. 
and  Ph.D.  degree  will  be  started  next  year  by  Tufts 
medical  school.  By  taking  summer  courses  prior  to 
entering  medical  school  and  by  fulfilling  special  as¬ 
signments,  students  can  complete  about  six  months 
of  uninterrupted  research  training  in  their  first  year 
and  approximately  four  months  during  the  second. 
In  the  third  year,  students  will  enter  the  regular 
clinical  program  and  may  continue  their  research 
during  elective  time  in  the  fourth  year.  The  program 
was  promoted  by  a  scarcity  of  medical  teaching 
and  research  personnel. 

*  *  * 

POTPOURRI :  More  than  22,000  vending  machines 
dispensing  school  su^  plies — notebooks,  pens,  typing 
paper — have  been  placed  in  schools  in  thirty-three 
states. .  .  .  College  students  prefer  to  study  in  small 
spaces  rather  than  large  library  reading  rooms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted  at  Mount  Holyoke, 
Amherst,  Smith,  and  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  .  .  .  Children  raised  in  the  U.  S.  appear  to  be 
more  honest  and  frank  than  those  raised  in  authori¬ 
tarian  societies,  says  the  International  Congress  on 
Mental  Health.  .  .  .  The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology^  has  instituted  a  new  pyrogram  of  visiting 
committees  for  all  departments  and  divisions.  A 
minimum  of  nine  members  including  at  least  one 
trustee,  three  alumni,  four  non-alumni,  and  one  other 
member  from  any  of  these  groups  will  serve  on  each 
committee.  .  .  Bonds  for  construction  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  issued  in  June  amounted  to 
$190  million,  reports  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  .  . .  Nearly  half  of  New  York  City’s  one  mil¬ 
lion  public  school  children  seem  to  require  some  kind 
of  extra  help  from  their  schools,  the  final  report  of 
the  Mayor’s  Juvenile  Delinquency  Evaluation  Proj¬ 
ect  estimates.  .  .  .  Only  58.9  percent  of  the  5,950 
students  enrolled  in  District  of  Columbia  ninth 
gyade  classes  in  1957-58  entered  twelfth  g^ade  last 
year.  .  .  .  The  Health  Information  Foundation  re¬ 
ports  that  the  average  child  at  age  6  has  about  six 
primary  teeth  that  are  either  decayed,  filled,  or  in 
need  of  extraction.  By  age  15,  the  average  child  has 
about  ten  decayed  permanent  teeth.  ...  A  survey 
of  rural  teachers  in  Wisconsin  reveals  that  only  2 
percent  favored  the  old-fashioned  elementary  school 
with  one  teacher  for  all  grades.  .  .  .  Given  equal  op¬ 
portunity,  education,  and  background  there  is  essen¬ 
tially  no  difference  between  the  iq  scores  of  whites 
and  Negroes,  according  to  the  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Association.  ...  A  federal  grant  of  $81,000 
for  a  study  of  disabled  workers  has  been  made  to  the 
Human  Resources  Foundation.  The  project  will  use 
the  techniques  of  space  medicine  to  study  reactions  of 
disabled  workers  in  an  on-the-job  setting. 
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Oak  Grove  Junior  High  School 
Clearwater,  Florida 


Pinellas  Pork  Junior  High  School 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
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AIR  CONDITIONED  NON-AIR  CONDITIONED 


An  exclusive  Herman  Nelson  report 
on  tlie  economies  of  school  air  conditioning 


should  be  noted  that  the  non-air  conditioned 
school  conforms  to  Florida  state  design 
requirements  for  natural  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  in  schools.  The  air  conditioned  school 
was  permitted  special  design  liberties  by  the 
state  which,  because  of  air  conditioning, 
become  both  possible  and  advisable. 


Herman  Nelson  presents  a  complete  cost  study 
of  this  unique  project  on  the  following  pages 


October,  1961  23 


These  schools  were  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  one  school  board.  Each  is  a 
part  of  the  Pinellas  County,  Florida 
public  school  system.  Each  was  designed  by 
a  different  architect.  The  schools  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  terms  of  educational  space  and  facil¬ 
ities.  For  accurate  cost  comparisons,  it 


Now  underway:  Tlie  first 
realistic  comparison  of  year-round 
air  conditioning  versus  conventional 
heating  systems  for  schools 


Leading  architects  and  school  planners  have  contended  for  some  time 
that  the  air  conditioned  school  can  be  constructed  and  operated  more 
economically  than  school  plants  with  conventional  heating  systems. 
This  pioneer  project  in  Pinellas  County,  Florida  has  already  confirmed 
the  precedent  that: 

An  air  conditioned  school  can  be  built  for  less — $15,918. 
less  in  this  case — even  in  areas  where  costs  for  heating 
and  ventilating  are  relatively  low  and  those  for  air  con¬ 
ditioning  high! 

Many  other  factors  are  also  being  studied.  A  three  year  research 
program,  underwritten  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  will  evaluate 
the  advantages  of  air  conditioning  in  terms  of  ( 1 )  operating  expenses, 
(2)  student  attendance,  (3)  increased  use  of  school  facilities  and 
(4)  “learning  environment.” 

Plot  orientation  is  no  problem  for  the  air  conditioned  school  since 
air  conditioning  eliminates  the  need  for  natural  breeze  ventilation. 
As  a  result,  Pinellas  County’s  Oak  Grove  school  is  more  compact — 
requires  less  space  than  its  non-air  conditioned  companion.  These  and 
many,  many  other  construction  details  sharply  reduced  construction 
costs  of  the  Oak  Grove  school. 

Another  key  cost  influence  is  the  type  of  air  conditioning  system 
selected.  Low-cost  year-round  thermal  control  is  being  achieved  at 
Oak  Grove  school  with  efficient  Herman  Nelson  HerNel-Cool  unit 
ventilators.  The  HerNel-Cool  system  acts  as  a  thermal  “handy-man” 
in  school  rooms  .  .  .  fulfilling  the  special  needs  for  sensitive  heating, 
ventilating  and  natural  cooling  (with  outdoor  air)  plus  mechanical 
cooling  in  hot  weather. 

Write  today  for  your  free  Herman  Nelson  Fact  Kit  on  school  air 
conditioning.  A  comprehensive  report  on  the  Pinellas  County  project 
will  be  enclosed. 


Product  Engineoring  magozint's  *'Mas* 
tor  Design  Award”  awordod  to  Mormon 
Nolson  for  now  unit  ventilator  styling. 


AIR  CONDITIONED  SCHOOL: 

Oak  Grove  Junior  Higli  Scliool 

Clearwater,  Florida 

CONSTRUCTION  FACTS 

Will  contain  same  basic  facilities  as  those  in  Pinellas  Park  school.  Architect:  Bruc*  and  Parrish, 

Features  a  very  compact  scheme  made  possible  by  air  conditioning.  Consulting  Mechanical  En 

Classrooms  are  rectangular  .  . .  narrower  dimension  reduces  corridor  ^•♦•"borg.  Flor 

length.  Mall  connects  various  parts  of  the  school  and  has  plastic 

skylight.  Window  sills  are  high  since  there  is  no  need  for  ventilation 

cooling.  Concrete  block  with  brick  facing.  Roof  is  gypsum  decking  I  I 

supported  by  steel  joists.  Herman  Nelson  unit  ventilators  will  heat,  -  - 

ventilate  and  air  condition  classrooms.  Unit  ventilators  are  located  c  o  v  c « i  o 

on  the  inside  walls  which  are  separated  by  mechanical  core  space  '  I  .J  I  'i-i'l  Li 

containing  piping,  wiring  and  admitting  ventilation  air.  j  *  (|  / 


CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

(Coitf  includ*  a  total  of  24  clossroomt,  on  additional 
•ight  classrooms  will  be  added  later.) 

Mechanical  (electrical,  plumbing,  heating, 

ventilating  and  air  conditioning) . $235,640 

All  other  construction . $439,232 

Total  cost  . $674,872 


Architect:  Bruce  and  Parrish,  A.I JL,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Consulting  Mechanical  Engineer:  Healy  8i  Latimer, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


- H - 


'  •i'-i 


NON-AIR  CONDITIONED  SCHOOL: 

Pinellas  Park  Junior  High  School 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


CONSTRUCTION  FACTS 

Pinellas  Park  school  approaches  campus-style  design.  A  cluster  plan 
for  maximum  breeze  ventilation.  Classrooms  are  nearly  square  with 
windows  on  two  sides  where  possible.  Buildings  occupy  one-half 
of  20-acre  site.  32  classrooms,  gymnasium,  auditorium,  cafeteria, 
shops,  home  economics  rooms,  library  and  administrative  offices. 
One  story  buildings  of  concrete  block  with  brick  facing.  Roof  is 
pre-cast  concrete.  Classrooms  have  plastic-dome  skylights.  Heating 
is  residential-type  gas-hred  furnaces,  one  unit  serving  two  adjoining 
rooms.  Exhaust  fans  serve  rooms  ^vithout  windows  on  two  sides, 
according  to  Florida  State  school  building  regulations. 

CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

(Coits  include  a  total  of  24  clostrooms.  Eight  more  will 
be  added  in  future  construction.) 

Mechanical  (electrical,  plumbing,  heating  and  ventilating) . $180,498 

All  other  construction  . $510,292 

Total  cost . $690,790 


Architect:  Charles  L.  ColweH,  A.I.A., 

SI.  Petersburg,  Florida 
Consulting  Mechanical  Engineers:  Healy 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


8i  Latimer. 


SCHOOL  AIR  SYSTEMS  DIVISION  OF 


Air  I 


iltcr 


Address  inquiries  to:  School  Air  Systems  Division,  American  Air 
Filter  Company,  Inc.,  259  Central  Avenue,  Louisville  8,  Kentucky 
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New  Lyt-all  Flowing  Flat  sets  the  stage 
for  your  growing  audience 


Imaginative  color  styling  works  wonders 
in  a  big  room  like  this,  where  pleasant 
surroundings  are  so  important.  And  the 
finest  wall  coating  you  can  use  for  this 
purpose  is  Pratt  &  Lambert  New  Lyt-all 
Flowing  Flat. 

New  Lyt-all  Flowing  Flat  is  an  alkyd- 


base  fiat  wall  paint  that  goes  on  easily, 
hides  well,  and  dries  to  a  velvet- smooth 
finish  that’s  durably  washable. 

Decorate  any  room  in  your  school  with 
New  Lyt-all  Flowing  Flat  in  a  wide  choice 
of  Calibrated  Colors®.  The  walls  will  stay 
beautiful . . .  economically. . .  for  years. 


t 


PMNTanoVARNIsjj 


Use  Pratt  &  Lambert. . .  the  brand  most  frequently  specified 
by  architects,  acknowledged  by  painters  to  be  definitely  superior. 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 


NEW  YORK  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  ERIE,  ONTARIO 


the  paint  of  professionals  for  over  a  century 
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it’s 

wireless! 


ACTUAL  SIZE 


We  call  it  the  Vega-Mike .♦  It  looks  somewhat 
like  an  ordinary  lavalier-type  microphone. 

But  there  is  no  trailing  cable  to  restrict  your 
movement.  Nothing  to  get  entangled,  to  kink 
or  cause  awkward  interruptions. 

The  wireless  Vega-Mike  frees  you  to  walk 
anywhere  in  the  auditorium  or  classroom, 
face  any  direction,  even  turn  your  back  to  the 
audience. .  .yet  have  every  word  you  speak 
distinctly  amplified. 

It’s  a  one-piece  unit,  so  lightweight  (only  7'/j 
ounces)  you’re  hardly  aware  of  wearing  it. 

Its  size  is  only  1"  by  5%"  long.  Within  these 
miniature  dimensions  are  contained  a  mercury¬ 
cell  battery  power  supply,  a  fully  professional 
broadcast-quality  dynamic  microphone,  and  a 
transistorized  wide-band  FM  transmitter. 

The  Vega-Mike  transmits  through  the  air  to 
its  matching  specially  designed  portable 
receiver,  which  is  simply  connected  to  a  public- 
address  system  amplifier,  tape  recorder,  or 
other  similar  equipment. 


This 

microphone 
is  different - 


SEARCHING 


THROUGH 


RESEARCH 


Lavalier  Vega-Mike  Hand-held  Vega-Mike  Vega- Mike  Receiver 


Before  1950,  data  processing  with 
})unch  cards  was  rarely  found 
in  educational  institutions.  Since 
then,  expanding  enrollments  and  dis¬ 
trict  consolidations  have  impelled 
more  than  400  school  systems  to 
switch  to  machine  processing  for 
quicker  and  more  accurate  data  on 
pupil  personnel.  [For  a  case  study 
of  one  school’s  conversion,  see  page 
64.]  Each  system  that  has  made  the 
switch  has  had  to  decide  first  whether 
to  (1)  use  a  service  bureau,  (2)  rent 
the  data  processing  equipment,  or 
(3)  purchase  it. 

A  University  of  Tennessee  study  on 
automated  data  processing  practices 
in  public  schools  found  that  rental 
was  by  far  the  most  common  practice. 
Data  collected  from  146  systems  in 
thirty-three  states  which  use  punch 
card  procedures  showed  that  71.2 
percent  of  the  systems  rent  machines; 
9.6  percent  own  them;  and  8.9  per¬ 
cent  use  a  service  bureau.  Of  those 
that  own  or  rent,  4.1  percent  find  it 
necessary  to  use  a  service  bureau.  Of 
the  systems  reporting,  27.4  percent 
were  in  California.  Mean  population 
of  all  systems  who  purchased  ma¬ 
chines  was  over  200,000  while  the 
mean  p>opulation  of  California  sys¬ 
tems  who  purchased  was  under 
100,000. 

There  is  no  single  best  way  for  an 
educational  system  to  acquire  data- 
processing  equipment.  It  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  system,  available  equip¬ 
ment,  available  funds,  work  load 
requirements,  etc.  Each  of  the  three 

By  J.  Floyd  Cunningham,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  and  education  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  Robert 
Smawley,  director  of  research  at  East¬ 
ern  Washington  College  of  Education, 
Cheney. 


Machine  Data 


Processing 


October,  1961 


Designed  and  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  the  Vega- Mike  Wireless  Microphone 
System  is  sold  worldwide  only  through  franchised 
Vega  dealers.  For  a  free  six  page  brochure 
describing  this  equipment,  and  for  the  name 
of  the  closest  Vega  dealer  (who’ll  be  pleased  to 
give  you  a  no-obligation  demonstration) 
write  to  VEGA  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION, 

P.  O.  Box  145- D,  Cupertino,  California. 


BAUSCH  &  LOME 
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Research  {continued) 


methods  has  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages: 

Service  bureau.  Use  of  a  service 
bureau  eliminates  the  rental  or  pur¬ 
chase  costs  of  equipment  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  specially-trained  personnel 
and  tliereby  may  lower  the  imme¬ 
diate  cash  outlay.  However,  a  private 
concern  would  be  compelled  to 
charge  a  margin  of  profit  which 
would  eat  into  the  initial  savings. 
Some  of  the  daily  operations  of  the 
school  would  be  hamp>ered  while  the 
records  are  being  processed  at  the 
service  bureau.  The  confidential  na¬ 
ture  of  the  material  is  another  con¬ 
sideration;  some  school  records 
should  not  get  into  the  hands  of  non¬ 
professional  personnel  outside  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  school.  Some  administra¬ 
tors  have  used  service  bureaus  to  sec 
if  a  changeover  to  punch-card  proces¬ 
sing  is  practical  for  their  systems.  If 
a  service  bureau  is  chosen,  it  must  be 
close  enough  to  the  source  of  data  so 
that  messenger  service  presents  no 
problem. 

Rental.  Equipment  can  be  either 
rented  outright  or  rented  with  option 
to  buy  later  with  credit  given  for 
previous  payments.  There  are  several 
advantages  in  renting  the  equipment : 
costs  are  fixed  and  known  in  the  con¬ 
tract;  the  manufacturer  supplies 
maintenance  service;  loss  in  obsolete 
equipment  is  minimized;  and  con¬ 
tracts  may  be  short-termed  and  can¬ 
cellable.  Monthly  rentals  are  roughly 
2.5  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 

Purchase.  Generally  speaking,  the 
advantages  of  purchasing  punch-card 
equipment  are  the  disadvantages  of 
renting.  For  example:  as  a  machine’s 
work  load  increases,  so  does  its  effi¬ 
ciency  (two-  or  three-shift  operations 


StereoZoom  Microscopes  show  the  most 
imderstandable  images  of  the  specimen  you’ve  ever 
seen.  You  see  it  magnified  naturally,  in  three 
dimensions,  upright  and  unreversed.  You  see  it  in 
depth,  with  the  details  of  its  structure 
in  their  true  relationship. 


•  •  <  (Sind  zoom  to  any 
magnification  from  3.5X  to  120X 

Just  turn  the  zoom  knob.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Instead  of  a  few  arbitrary  fixed  powers  you  have  an 
infinite  number  of  repeatable  magnifications  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  the  instrument.  (Available  from 
3.5X  to  120X.)  See  the  specimen  better 
than  ever  before .. .  j- 
in  magnifications 
you’ve  never  seen 
before! 


BAUSCH  A  LOMB  INCORPORATID 
69522  Bausch  Strsat,  Rochastar  2,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  demonstrate  StereoZoom  Microscopes. 
□  Please  send  Catalog  D-15. 


Made  in  America,  to  the 
world's  hi(hest  standards. 


ONCE  the  administrator  has  con¬ 
verted  his  educational  data  to 
punch-card  operations  there  are  new 
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problems  lying  in  wait.  A  poll  of  1 1 7 
school  administrators  who  use  ma¬ 
chine  data  processing  revealed 
chronic  or  recurring  administrative 
problems  that  could  be  grouped 
rather  easily  into  ten  areas.  Each 
dealt  directly  with  the  administra¬ 
tive  process  or  practical  and  technical 
knowledge;  there  was  either  insuffi¬ 
cient  technical  know-how  to  give 
proper  direction  to  the  equipment’s 
function  or  under-estimation  of  the 
human  element  in  the  switch  to  ma¬ 
chine  processing. 

Following  are  the  ten  problem 
areas  and  some  suggestions  for  avoid¬ 
ing  them  that  were  made  by  success¬ 
ful  and  “battle-hardened”  data-pro- 
cessors  in  the  school  systems  polled; 

Planning.  Spiend  at  least  six  months 
investigating  punch-card  operations. 
Involve  the  board,  the  public,  and 
the  staff  in  planning  committees. 

Orientation  of  personnel.  Teachers 
are  the  key  people  to  enlist  and  will, 
in  turn,  be  the  medium  through 
which  parents  and  pupils  will  accept 
the  new  routine. 

Operative  personnel.  Hire  a  highly- 
trained  machine-room  supervisor 
who  can  train  opierators. 

Student  records.  First  establish  a 
student  master  deck,  then  registra¬ 
tion  and  scheduling,  then  attendance 
reporting,  and  then  grade  reports. 

Organization.  Document  flow¬ 
charts  and  procedures  in  writing. 
Establish  a  central  control  for  multi¬ 
lateral  services. 

Governmental  report  regulations. 
Check  with  state  authorities  before 
plunging  ahead. 

Technical  information  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Enlist  aid  from  other  schools 
which  have  made  the  transition  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Coding.  Check  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education’s  “Suggested  Codes  for 
Machine  Processing”  (1%0). 

Forms  and  supplies.  Allow  several 
weeks  for  delivery.  Design  cards  and 
forms  as  you  develop  each  applica¬ 
tion.  Consider  color-coding — it’s  a 
big  help  in  identification. 

Selecting  equipment.  Consider 
both  immediate  and  long-range 
needs.  Purchase  cost  is  usually  re¬ 
tired  by  rental  in  five  years.  Examine 
carefully  the  claims  by  service  bur¬ 
eaus.  • 


Costs  are  far  less 
when  you  buy 
Bausch  &  Lomb! 


You  get  extra  years  of  use  out  of  this  all-time  best 
selling  school  microscopie.  And  your  investment 
is  protected  for  life. 

STANDARD  TEACHING  MICROSCOPES  take  all 
the  punishment  your  students  can  give  them — 
proved  by  years  of  maximum  use.  And  now  the 
new  exclusive  Bausch  &  Lomb  force-proof  clutch 
and  lifetime  ball-bearing  focus  make  them  even 
more  student-proof! 

Like  all  B&L  instnunents,  they’re  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  the  world’s  highest  standards.  They’re 
guaranteed  for  life  against  defects  in  workman¬ 
ship  or  materials.  A  nation-wide  network  of  B&L 
dealers  provides  you  with  prompt  service. 

That’s  why  it  costs  you  far  less  to  buy  B&L. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
STANDARD  TEACHING 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard  size  and  oper¬ 
ation,  with  optics  of 
laboratory  microscope 
excellence. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICROPROJECTOR 

Projects  mounted  spec¬ 
imens  or  living  organ¬ 
isms  on  screen  or  trac¬ 
ing  pad. 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY! 

of  this  data  brochure  covering  the 
world’s  finest  teaching  tools  for 
the  balanced  science  program. 


Made  in  America,  to  the  world'i  higheBt  Btandardx. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  INCORPORATED 
68522  Bausch  Street,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Brochure  I>-152,  “Recommended  Instru¬ 
mentation  for  Life  Science  Teaching.” 


BAUSCH  6  LOMB 
BUNSEN 
SPECTROSCOPE 
This  basic  tool  ot  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  shows 
spectra  of  elements. 


NAME.  TITLE 
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announcing 


/ 


a  new  kind  of  typewriter . . . 


I 


a  new  way  to  write! 


A  full-size  electric  typewriter,  the  IBM  Selectric  brings  new  econ¬ 
omy  to  modem  teaching  methods,  offers  a  better  way  to  teach! 
You’ve  never  seen  a  teaching  typewriter  like  the  IBM  Selectric 
before!  ■  It  has  no  typebars.  M  It  has  no  moving  paper  carriage! 

■  It  makes  even  beginning  students  more  proficient!  ■  The 
secret? The  precision-engineered  single  element  pictured  above. 

■  No  bigger  than  a  golf  ball,  it  does  the  work  of  a  “basketful”  of 
typebars  — and  then  some.  Skimming  across  the  paper  just  as 
your  hand  does  when  you  write,  it  prints  faster  than  the  eye 


can  see.  ■  The  IBM  Selectric  is  loaded  with  features  designed 
to  help  improve  typing  speed  and  technique.  Forexample,  a  unique 
storage  system  actually  remembers,  when  necessary,  one  char¬ 
acter  while  another  is  being  printed,  paces  it  out  at  a  measured 
rate  to  level  "typing  flurries,”  improve  typing  rhythm.  ■  And  on 
top  of  all  this,  this  newest  addition  to  the  IBM  typewriter  line 
even  permits  changing  from  one  type  style  to  another.  ■  Why  not 
arrange  to  have  the  moderately  priced,  remarkably 
service-free  IBM  Selectric  shown  in  your  school  soon. 


IB»| 
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CHAIR  BUYER’S  GUIDE 


HOW  TO  BUY  A  FOLDING  CHAffi  IN  6  EASY  LESSONS 


4  “TORTURE  -TEST”  IT!  Lift 
front  legs  off  floor;  “walk”  chair 
forward  and  sideways.  Only  super¬ 
strong  construction  (Samsonite’s 
electrically  welded  tube  steel)  can  take 
this  kind  of  punishment  repeatedly. 


5  FOLD  IT!  Grasp  chair  back;  put 
foot  on  cross  brace;  pull  gently. 
Samsonite  chair  will  fold  easily. 
(While  you’re  at  it,  place  finger  in 
seat  hinge.  No  danger.  Samsonite  safety 
hinge  can’t  pinch.) 


6  SIT  IN  IT  llnstantly  you’ll  know 
the  difference.  Obser\’e  that  Sam¬ 
sonite  folding  chairs  are  contour- 
designed  (both  seat  and  back  rest) 
for  maximum  comfort.  Good  looking,  too. 


— — - |S  WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE?  For  church. 

Find  ii  Foti  school,  club.  Other  group  seating  informa- 
V  II  Yellow  Pages  or  write: 

YimIw  Pages  Shwayder  Bros.,  Institutional  Seating 
Div.  Dept.  OV- 101,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 


Samsonite 

FOLDING  CHAIRS 


1STEP  ON  IT!  Step  hard  on  back  STAND  ON  IT!  Stand  on  rear  “UNBALANCE”  IT!  Place 

rest  (as  shown).  If  chair  is  a  Sam-  •  M  of  seat;  lean  back.  If  it’s  a  Sam-  --C  bwk  or  pads  under  leg  of  chair, 

sonite,  observe:  contour  steel  back  sonite,  don’t  worry.  Samsonite  #  I  Sit,  as  showrn.  If  chair  tilts  or 

won’t  give  an  inch.  No  back  rest  chairs  never  tip  over.  Perfectly  bal-  wobbles,  it’s  not  a  Samsonite.  All 

made  is  stronger — or  more  comfortable!  anced.  Amazingly  strong,  too.  (The  man  Samsonite  folding  chairs  are  self-leveling. 

above  weighs  240  lbs.) 


OVERVIEW 
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CLOSE-UPS 


James  E.  Allen 

When  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  met  in  special  session  in  August, 
it  took  only  four  hours  to  debate, 
pass,  and  send  to  the  governor  legisla¬ 
tion  reorganizing  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  This  high-spteed 
process  was  possible  because  of  a 
long,  hard  week  of  work  put  in  by 
N.  Y.  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  James  E.  Allen,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  author  of  the  reform  program. 

The  heated  controversy  over  New 
York  City’s  school  board  operation 
(see  Education  Roundup,  p.  81)  put 
Dr.  Allen  in  the  middle  of  a  political 
squeeze  play  between  upstate  Re¬ 
publicans  and  city  Democrats.  While 


Author  of  N.  Y.  reform. 


he  altered  his  original  proposals,  jx)- 
litically  Allen  couldn’t  be  affected — 
he  is  neither  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  nor  elected  by  the  people  but  is 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents. 

As  the  professional  head  of  the 
New  York  State  education  system. 
Dr.  Allen  probably  has  more  respon¬ 
sibilities  than  any  other  chief  state  ed¬ 
ucation  officer  in  the  country.  Draft¬ 


ing  legislation  for  the  special  session 
was  just  one  of  many  chores.  His 
respxjnsibilities  include  regulation  of 
all  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  state,  public 
and  private  colleges,  plus  nine  hun¬ 
dred  libraries  and  more  than  four 
hundred  museums,  art  galleries,  and 
historical  societies.  As  if  these  weren’t 
enough,  the  N.  Y.  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  also  responsible  for  licensing 
of  all  professions  in  the  state  (except 
law) ,  licensing  of  all  motion  pictures 
shown  in  public  theaters,  the  state 
library  program,  state  science  service, 
and  the  historic  site  program.  To 
handle  this  mammoth  job,  the  educa¬ 
tion  department  has  nearly  2,000 
employees. 

Besides  this  vast  assignment  of 
regulatory  duties,  the  New  York 
Commissioner  also  has  judicial  pow¬ 
ers.  He  can  resolve  controversies 
within  the  public  school  system. 
Cases  are  presented  to  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  any  court.  One 
advantage  of  using  the  Commissioner 
is  that  he  renders  a  decision  much 
faster.  Decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
can  be  appealed  to  the  courts  only 
on  the  grounds  that  he  exercised  his 
authority  arbitrarily.  (The  disputing 
parties  don’t  have  to  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  but  may  use  the  courts, 
if  they  prefer.) 

Dr.  Allen  has  been  associated  with 
education  since  his  earliest  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Elkins,  West  Virginia, 
where  his  minister-educator  father 
was  president  of  Davis  and  Elkins 
College.  He  received  his  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  that 
city  and  ab  from  his  father’s  college. 
Later  he  studied  economics  and  pub¬ 
lic  finance  at  Princeton  and  received 
his  master’s  and  doctorate  in  educa¬ 
tion  from  Harvard.  He  also  has 
thirteen  honorary  degrees. 

After  World  War  II,  Dr.  Allen 
joined  the  faculty  at  Syracuse  Uni- 


UEPENUAbLK 


IS  THE  BOSS 
AT  DETTRA 

Just  as  the  qualified  educational 
leader  strives  to  set  higher 
standards  which  lift  his  school  to 
new  levels  of  achievement, 
DETTRA  FLAG  management 
constantly  prescribes  improved 
quality  materials  and 
manufacturing  methods. 


RESULT  No.  I 

Ve  never  are  forced  to  yield  to 
temptation  and  cut  quality 
comer*  regardle**  of  product  or 
budget  requirement*. 

RESULT  No.  2 
We  enjoy  the  longe*t  U*t  of 
QUALITY  and  VALUE 
cuatomer*  in  America.  You,  too, 
can  tru*t  the  Dettra  label! 


I 

.  iMPORI  ANT  to 
the  MAIN  Une 

,  qualifioi  dealer 
,,  Write  today  his 

address. 


\ 

\ 

\ 


U.S.  FLAGS  •  STATE  FLAGS  •  RELIGIOUS  FLAGS 

•  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 

•  PENNANTS  •  DECORATIONS  •  ACCESSORIES 

DETTRA  FLAG  CO.,  INC., 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  PLANT 
Oaks  4,  Pennsrhania 
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Your  class  sees  ALL  the  screen  image  .  . . 
with  AO's  NEW  Low-Silhouette 
Overhead  Projector! 

AO’s  new  Low-Silhouette  Overhead  Delineascope  offers  you  new  teaching 
efficiency.  Your  class  can  look  over  the  low-positioned  projection  head  for 
a  full,  unobstructed  view  of  the  screen  image.  They  see  the  entire  picture 
. . .  get  the  complete  message.  Ideal  where  elevated  screen  is  not  convenient. 
This  new  model  AO  Delineascope  is  trim  and  compact  yet  has  a  full 
10"  X  10"  aperture  .  .  .  handily  outperforms  any  Overhead  Projector  in 
its  class. 

30%  BRIGHTER:  Superior  all-glass  optical  system  and  1000-watt  bulb  de¬ 
livers  an  amazing  2400  lumens  on  the  screen  .  .  .  over  30%  more  than 
similarly-priced  overhead  projectors.  Screen  image  is  sharp  from  corner 
to  corner  and  edge  to  edge. 

COOLER  AND  QUIETER:  No  need  for  lumens-robbing  Heat  Absorbing  Glass. 
Quiet,  efficient  cooling  system  keeps  housing  cool  to  your  touch  . . .  protects 
your  valuable  transparencies  from  scorching  or  buckling. 

SELECTIVE  ROLL  TENSION:  You  set  a  simple  lock-screw  to  adjust  acetate  or 
cellophane  roll  tension  .  .  .  exclusive  with  AO  Overhead  Delineascopes. 
Roll  remains  taut  .  .  .  exposed  writing  surface  will  not  wrinkle  from 
pressure  of  marking  pencil. 

Send  for  complete  information  about  American  Optical’s  complete  line  of 
Overhead  Projectors,  including  the  new  Low-Silhouette  model. 


Kept. 

Please  send  information  about: 

American  ^  Optical  Overhead  fteli-  sscope. 

CO  M  PAN  Y  - Catalog  No.  3S50  Overhead  Delineascope. 

INSTRUMINT  DIVISIOM,  ■UFFAIO  1$,  NIW  YORK  Name 


IN  CANADA  write — Aroerictn  Optictl  Company  Canada  Ltd.,  Boa  40,  Terminal  A,  Toronto,  Ontario 


versity  where  he  was  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  education  and  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  School  Services.  In  1947 
he  went  into  the  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  as  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  became  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  in  1950.  In  1955,  at  the  age  of 
43,  he  was  named  commissioner.  He 
was  the  youngest  man  to  hold  the 
title  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  likes  the  job  because  last 
January  he  turned  down  an  offer 
from  the  Kennedy  Administration  to 
be  U.  S.  Education  Commissioner. 
No  doubt,  his  N.  Y.  salary  helped  in¬ 
fluence  the  decision ;  he  earns 
$27,500  a  year,  receives  an  additional 
$5,000  for  expenses,  is  provided  with 
a  chauffeur-driven  car,  and  lives 
rent-free  in  an  $85,000  home  near 
the  state  Capitol. 

Even  though  Dr.  Allen  prefers  to 
keep  aloof  from  politics,  the  New 
York  City  dispute  was  not  the  first 
time  that  his  name  made  front-page 
headines.  He  had  only  been  in  of¬ 
fice  a  year  when  he  ruled  that  a 
teacher  who  had  renounced  Com¬ 
munism  “may  not  be  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  be  an  informer,”  a  de- 


One  of  the  bigy  personal 
problems  facing  every 
educational  executive: 

RETIREMENT 

Read  how  others  have 
faced  it — and  have 
solved  it — in  the  next 
issue  of 


OVERVIEW 


cision  greeted  by  both  praise  and  out¬ 
rage.  Another  time  he  banned  class¬ 
room  posting  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  in  public  schools  on  the  ground 
that  the  display  stirred  up  “bitterness 
and  dissension,”  even  though  he  is 
himself  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  • 
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ARE  YOU 

TEACHING 

ENOUGH 

ELECTRIC 
IN  1961 


No  need  to  remind  you.  It’s  more  important  than  ever  that  your  typing  students  gain 
skill  on  electric  typewriters.  Up-to-the-minute  administrators  know  that  business 
firms  are  replacing  manual  machines  with  electrics;  that  more  and  more  of  your 
graduating  students  will  find  the  beautiful  new  Royal  Electric  on  their  very  first  jobs. 

But  are  your  classrooms  equipped  with  enough  electric  typewriters  to  give  your 
students  effective  electric  typewriter  training?  Is  the  number  of  machines  you  have 
now  sufficient  for  both  your  beginners  and  advanced  students?  Your  Royal  Repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you  and  demonstrate  the  modem 
new  Royal  Electric  right  in  your  own  classroom  or  office. 

V aluable,  too :  these  two  booklets  for  teacher  and  student— Electric  T y p-  On|V]||k If 
ing  Methods  for  the  Teacher  and  Electric  Keyboard  Mastery,  designed 
as  part  of  Royal’s  services  to  business  education.  Send  coupon  today.  electric 

01961  ROYAL  Product  of  Royol  McBee  Corporation.  World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 

Royal  McBee  Corporation,  School  Typewriter  Department,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  free  copies  of  “Electric  Typing  Methods  for  the  Teacher”  and  “Electric  Keyboard  Mastery.” 

□  Please  have  the  Royal  Representative  give  my  school  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  typewriter. 

NAME; _ ^TITLE- _ 

SCHOOL; _ CITY- _ STATE; _ 
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?^^ways  to  enrich  school  curricula 

and  improve  administration 

...through  an  economical  sound-communication  system 


The  console  shown  here  is  the  central  control 
of  on  Execotone  sound-communication  system 
for  on  overage-sized  K-8  or  secondary  school. 
Located  in  the  General  Office,  it  handles  switch¬ 
ing,  programming,  transmission  and  power  am¬ 
plification  for  all  the  services  described  below— 
ond  others  that  your  special  requirements  may 
suggest.  Its  5-channel  capacity  eliminates  the 
need  for  more  than  a  single  conduit  for  signals  or 
communication  between  any  two  points 
in  the  system.  Identical  functions  are 
ovailabln  in  a  vertical  console,  for  use 
where  office  space  is  at  a  premium. 


Supplement  the  teaching  program  with  sound 


Classroom  audio-aids  can  give  students 
access  to  sources  of  important  teaching 
materials  .  .  .  can  place  each  class  in 
closer  relation  to  the  school  and  the 
warld  around  it  .  .  .  can  help  develop 
each  pupil's  critical  faculties.  Leading 
educators  value  the  availability  of: 

Radio  broadcasts:  speeches;  music;  cov¬ 
erage  of  special  events;  interviews;  im¬ 
portant  dramatic  presentations;  sessions 
of  Congress;  etc. 

Save  money  &  space  in 
providing  variable  time  programs 


Recordings:  from  an  ever-increasing 
fund  of  educational  material  on  tape  and 
discs. 

Transmissions  from  other  parts  of  the 
school:  student  musical  programs,-  sports 
events;  etc. 

Recording  and  piny-back  facilities:  for 

classes  in  choral  and  instrumental  music; 
language  and  speech  courses;  drama 
workshops;  etc. 

All  these  audio-aids  can  be  supplied 
by  a  single  Executone  classroom  repro¬ 
ducer  ...  the  same  instrument  that  han¬ 
dles  time  signal,  alarm  and  intercom 
functions.  With  a  standard  Executone 
system,  any  combination  of  rooms  — 
chosen  by  selector-switches  —  can  re¬ 
ceive  either  of  two  simultaneous  sound 
transmissions.  Reproduction  is  of  unus¬ 
ually  high  quality.  Where  recording  and 
play-back  are  desired,  rooms  need  only 
be  supplied  with  microphone  and  tape- 
deck  jacks.  Amplification  takes  place  at 
the  main  control  console. 


Classes  with  varying  time  require¬ 
ments  need  no  longer  be  subject  to  an 
inflexible  set  of  signals.  But  conventional 
time-programming  equipment— including 
independent  crossconnect  panels,  relay 
racks,  classroom  buzzers  and  wiring  sys¬ 
tems— is  bulky  and  expensive. 

The  Executone  system  includes  a  re¬ 
markably  compact,  easily  accessible 
peg-board  pragrammer— which  allows 
each  classroom  to  be  placed  on  any  one 
of  six  different  time  programs  within  sec¬ 
onds.  This  function  is  built  directly  into 
either  standard  consolel  The  costly  con¬ 
ventional  system  i$  eliminated.  -  ^ 


Freedom  to  teach— and  to  work  more 
productively— is  one  of  the  best  answers 
to  the  chronic  shortage  of  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel.  Time  savings 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  staff's 
communication  capabilities.  T oday,  these 
can  economically  include:  A)  2-way 
electronic  voice  intercom  .  .  .  between 
the  office  and  any  classroom  .  .  .  with 
complete  privacy  safeguards.  B)  Private¬ 
line  room-to-office  and  room-to-room 
intercom  .  .  .  with  call  origination  from 
any  point.  The  Executone  system  offers 
all  the  above,  providing  2-way  remote- 
reply  intercom  through  each  classroom 
speaker . . .  optional  private-line  handset 
communication  using  an  independent 
channel  carried  by  the  same  wiring.  * 


Speed  administrative  action: 
relieve  over-burdened  staff 
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Preserve  student  discipline 

during  unsupervised  intervals 


When  teachers  must  leave  their  classes, 
the  maintenance  af  discipline  usually 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  substitute. 
Faculty  members  may  now  be  relieved 
of  this  non-productive  extra  duty. 
Unattended  students  can  be  monitored 
from  the  Office— through  the  Executone 
speaker— and  notified  by  its  open-line 
signal  light  that  they  are  under  remote 
supervision. 


Control  student  transportation 

Teachers  find  it  especially  difficult  to 
keep  order— and  prevent  delays— when 
restless  students  must  await  loadings  of 
homeward-bound  school  buses.  This 
condition  is  relieved  when  children  are 
permitted  to  play  freely— until  summoned 
to  the  loading  area  in  proper  groups  and 
directed  to  their  buses. 


This  con  be  achieved  through  on  inex* 
pensive  adjunct  to  the  Executone  system: 
o  microphone  jock  at  the  loading  area 
and  speakers  at  loading  and  congrega¬ 
tion  areas.  Both  microphone  and  speaker 
wiring  run  in  the  same  conduit.  The  am¬ 
plifiers  at  the  main  console  are  utilized. 
Any  available  microphone  can  be 
plugged  in  ot  dismissal  time. 


Preserve  the  continuity 

of  classroom  activities 


Communications  in  the  modern  school 
go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  uninter¬ 
rupted  class  activities.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  facilities  which  make  this 
possible  are  not  themselves  a  disruptive 
influence.  This  is  the  case  where  calls 
make  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  drop 
what  they  are  doing,  to  approach  or 
handle  equipment ...  or  where  a  call  in¬ 
terrupts  a  sound  transmission. 

Executone  removes  both  of  these  con¬ 
tingencies.  Through-the-speaker  calls,  for 
brief  conversations,  can  be  answered  by 
the  teacher  from  any  point  in  the  room— 
without  raising  her  voice.  And  use  of  the 
optional  handset  channel  for  longer  con¬ 
versation  prevents  interference  with  con¬ 
current  sound  programs. 


Prevent  confusion  and 

panic  in  emergencies 

leading  administrators  have  long  felt 
the  need  for  greater  control  of  student 
bodies  in  emergencies.  They  seek  alarm 
signal  facilities  to  augment  standard  fire 
alarm  systems— for  such  special  contin¬ 
gencies  as  air  raids.  To  control  student 
movements  in  critical  situations,  they  wish 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  staff  member 
to  broadcast  voice  instructions— without 
having  been  trained  in  the  use  of  sound 


In  the  Executone  system,  the  same 
components  used  to  produce  time  sig¬ 
nals  will  also  provide  supplemental 
alarms.  Executone  furnishes  duplicate 
signal  generators— for  fail-safe  standby 
duty.  For  follow-up  voice  instructions, 
after  an  alarm,  a  staff  member  need  only 
touch  the  ’emergency*  bar  at  the  Execu¬ 
tone  console.  This  overrides  all  other 
transmissions  .  .  .  allows  him  to  speak 
immediately  to  the  entire  student  body. 


Provide  quality-controlled 
sound  for  audience  activities 

No  audience  facilities  are  so  inten¬ 
sively  used  as  those  in  the  modern 
school.  Auditoriums  and  gyms  serve  not 
only  during  the  school  day— but  also  for 
adult  and  community  activities  ...  for 
socials  and  special  events.  Sound  rein¬ 
forcement  equipment  must  be  designed 
to  high  standards.  And  controls  must  be 
efficient.  Conventional  microphone  mix¬ 
ing  units— because  of  A-C  power,  venti¬ 
lation  and  space  needs  can  seldom  be 
situated  where  they  do  most  good. 

An  Executone  system  provides  not  only 
sound  reproduction  of  highest  quality, 
but  also  new  flexibility  in  the  location  of 
controls.  Transistorized  preamplifiers  and 
mixers  are  compact  enough  for  conceal¬ 
ment  anywhere  . .  .  have  no  special  in¬ 
stallation  requirements. 


Executone  manufaefur»$  Schoof-to-Home  te/ephone  •qvipmtnt  for  $hut-ln$. 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  IDEAS  .  .  . 
INFORMATION  .  .  .  ASSISTANCE  -  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 
Executone,  InCn  Dept.  0-4 
415  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Your  Local  Executone  Organization 
Offers  You  Six  Stages  Of  Service 

®  THOROUGH,  PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTATION  OR  SURVEY 
0  DESIGN  STANDARDS  FOR  OPTIMUM  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE 
0  FULL  INSTALLATION  RESPONSIBILITY 
0  THOROUGH  TRAINING  OF  YOUR  PERSONNEL 
0  FULL  YEAR  COMPREHENSIVE  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 
0  ON  PREMISES  MAINTENANCE  BY  SKILLED  TECHNICIANS 


COMMUNICATION  and  SOUND  SYSTEMS 


Q  I  would  like  my  local  Executone  Systems  Engineer  to  call. 

□  I  wauld  like  detailed  literature  on  sound  and  communication 
systems  for  schools. 

AHrlr«<« 

City - 7nnm 

|a  Crnaath:  331  Bmrthn  Avoovt,  Toronto 
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From  Washington 


The  "College  Congress 


DU-HONEY  312 

TABLE-BENCH 

COMBINATION 

Rasy  to  stora!  Easy  to  fold  and  unfold! 
Easy  to  clean!  Built  for  years  of  rugged 
service.  Seats  16  comfortably. 


The  Eighty-Seventh  Congress, 
which  was  expected  to  make  his¬ 
tory  by  aiding  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  appears  destined 
instead  to  earn  the  approbation  of 
just  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Consider,  first,  the  college  housing 
loan  program  administered  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
which  rounds  out  its  first  decade  this 
month.  Ten  years  ago,  Norwich  Uni¬ 
versity  borrowed  $340,000  to  build  a 
136-man  dormitory.  Since  then, 
HHFA  has  loaned  higher  education 
$1.3  billion  for  housing  and  unions. 
Another  $31  million  was  loaned  for 
student  nurse  and  intern  housing, 
much  of  it  under  college  auspices. 

The  program  has  been  a  brilliant 
success.  Hhfa  estimates  that  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  eligible  institutions  have 
borrowed.  Half  the  1,337  college 
housing  loans  have  been  to  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  borrowed  at  least  once 
before.  The  current  3%  percent  in¬ 
terest  rate,  which  is  based  on  the 
Federal  Government’s  average  bor¬ 
rowing  cost,  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
most  university  business  officials.  Re¬ 
payments  have  totaled  $28  million 
during  this  first  decade,  with  no  de¬ 
faults  whatsoever. 

Last  spring  Congress  passed  the 
Administration’s  housing  bill ;  for  col¬ 
lege  housing,  the  best  is  yet  to  be. 
Hhfa  is  now  authorized  to  lend  the 
colleges  $1.2  billion  over  the  next 
four  years,  virtually  equivalent  to  the 
amount  loaned  in  the  past  ten  years. 
No  further  congressional  action  will 
be  required,  since  college  housing 
funds  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  without  the  usual  annual 
approval  of  the  appropriations  com¬ 
mittees. 

Consider,  next,  the  consequences  of 
higher  education’s  courteous  willing¬ 
ness  to  step  aside  early  this  year  when 
the  Kennedy  Administration  was  pre¬ 
paring  its  legislative  time-table.  The 
president  had  proposed  giving  the 


Du-HONEY  1 1 2 
PORTABLE-FOLDING 

TABLE-UNIT 

Has  the  Exclusive  “Piggy  Back”  Storage 
Feature.  A  Table  that  can  change  your 
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NOW  GIVE  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  TO  READING 


IMPROVEMENT  WITH  CRAIG  READER  PROGRAM 


NEW,  LOW-COST  CRAIG  READER  PROGRAM  offers  This  integrated  program  includes  all  of  the  elements 
every  school  and  university  a  complete,  fully-  necessary  for  attainment  of  improved  reading  and 
integrated  reading  improvement  program  per-  comprehension:  Serial  Tachistoscopic  Training  to 
mitting  individual  instruction  in  the  class.  In  improve  both  concentration  and  memory  while 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  abilities  in  reading  and  expanding  the  field  of  perception;  automatic 
comprehension  vary  widely,  the  Craig  Reader  Pro-  advance  Reading  Training  utilizing  the  Expanded 
gram  was  developed  to  make  it  possible  for  each  Line  technique  to  develop  more  efficient  eye  move- 
individual  to  gain  maximum  results  through  prog-  ments;  Practice  Reading,  where  newly  acquired 
ress  at  his  own  rate.  skills  are  transferred  to  actual  reading  situations. 

The  Craig  Advanced  Reader  Program  “A”  is  spe-  complete  information  on  this  new  and  better  way 
cifically  designed  to  benefit  the  average  and  above-  to  give  individual  instruction  in  reading  improve- 
average  reader.  It  incorporates  all  of  the  educator-  ment  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Simply  mail  this 
proven  reading  improvement  techniques  known,  coupon  today, 
plus  important  new  reading  acceleration  concepts. 
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Washington  [continued) 

act  before  the  1962  elections  is 
S  1072,  which  would  authorize  grants 
for  construction  of  medical,  dental, 
osteopathic,  and  public  health  teach¬ 
ing  facilities  and  scholarships  for  tal¬ 
ented  medical,  dental,  and  osteo¬ 
pathic  students.  Up  to  $60  million 
could  be  appropriated  in  construc¬ 
tion  grants  each  year  for  a  decade, 
plus  $15  million  for  renovation  of 
facilities.  The  federal  share  of  con¬ 
struction  costs  would  be  two-thirds, 
than  under  HR  8900. 


DON’T 
LET  THIS 
HAPPEN 
IN  YOUR 
STOREROOM 


Then  show 
educational  films 
in  classrooms 
sunshine  bright 


more  generous 

The  bill’s  scholarship  provisions 
would  give  schools  of  medicine,  den¬ 
tistry,  and  osteopathy  the  product  of 
$1,500  multiplied  by  one-fourth  of 
their  6rst-year  class  enrollment.  In 
the  second  year,  aid  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  25  jjercent  of  the  Rrst-  and 
second-year  students,  and  similar  in¬ 
creases  would  subsequently  be  made 
for  third-  and  fourth-year  classes.  In 
addition,  the  schools  would  receive 
$1,000  for  every  scholarship  student. 

S  1072  was  introduced  by  Sen. 
Lister  Hill  (D-Ala.),  influential 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  handling  educa¬ 
tion  legislation  in  the  Senate.  He 
prudently  did  not  push  his  bill  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
Seventh  Congress,  although  it  had 
considerable  support.  Its  prospects 
for  passage  during  the  second  session 
app>ear  even  brighter. 

Finally,  there  is  Sen.  Warren  Mag- 
nuson’s  (D-Wash.)  S  205,  which 
would  grant  each  state  up  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  for  construction  of  educational 
television  facilities,  with  the  grants 
matched  dollar-for-dollar  by  the 
states.  This  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  for  the  third  time.  In  the 
House,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  approved 
a  substitute  bill,  HR  132,  which 
reduces  federal  grants  by  half.  It 
should  be  p>ossible  to  enact  etv 
grants  before  the  final  adjournment 
of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Congress. 

If  these  three  bills,  or  even  two  of 
them,  go  on  the  statute  books  next 
year,  higher  education’s  Washington 
representatives  believe  that  the 
Eighty-Seventh  will  earn  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  “the  College  Congress.” — 
Theodor  Schuchat 
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the  rear  screen  projection  unit  that 
uses  your  16  mm  projector,  your  film¬ 
strip  projector. 

RP  unit  rolls  easily  on  4"  casters  — 
brings  films  to  individual  classrooms 
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Instructors  find  the  RP  as  easy  to  use 
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‘*We*re  building  around  Audio  Visual  instruction** 

Says  Mr.  William  R.  Hornbakar,  Diractor  of  today’s  educational  techniques  and  cording  to  their  willingness  to  serve 

of  Instructional  Materials  of  the  new  devices — especially  motion  pictures.  Our  audio-visual  users.  Their  knowledge  of 

^nior  High  School  under  construction  teachers  already  use  films  freely.  We  equipment,  film  sources,  and  mainte- 

in  Holland,  Michigan.  believe  they  can  use  them  even  more.  nance  programming  can  help  you  keep 

“The  new  Holland  Senior  High  blends  Certainly  we  know  they  have  no  operat-  your  A-V  planning  on  schedule  through- 

the  best  talents  of  both  educators  and  ing  problems  or  fears  with  our  Kodak  out  your  school  year, 

architects.  Its  unusual  design  grew  out  Pageant  Projectors.  They  like  this  ma-  Ask  your  Kodak  dealer  for  a  demon- 

of  our  current  instructional  needs,  our  chine’s  simplicity  and  easy  threading.  stration  of  the  Kodak  Pageant  Projector 

estimate  of  future  expansion  and  re-  Most  important  of  all,  we  think,  is  our  for  yourself  or  your  school  board,  any- 

quirements  of  cost.  Kodak  dealers’  service.’’  where,  at  your  convenience.  Or  write  for 

“We  have  built  to  make  greater  use  Kodak  A-V  dealers  are  selected  ac-  descriptive  Bulletin  V3-22. 


Kodak  Ihge(mt  Pwjector'^  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-V,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Appearance,  economy, 
dependability  with  built-in 
locks  by  National  Lock 


National  Lock  offers  you  the  right  combination 
of  sound  engineering  features  for  years  of 
dependable  security.  Masterkeyed  and  non- 
masterkeyed  combination  locks  are  convenient 
to  use,  too!  Three-number  dialing  .  .  .  simplified 
re-setting  of  combinations  . . .  complete  system  of 
locker  control.  Master  charts  for  lock  records  are 
supplied  FREE.  Write  on  your  letterhead  for  FREE 
sample  lock,  specifying  built-in  or  shackle  type. 


niATIONAL  LOCK 

INDUSTRIAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION  •  NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY  •  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
COMBINATION  SHACKLE  LOCKS  •  BUILT-IN  LOCKS  •  LABORATORY  LOCKS 
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THE  W 
BUSINESS 
OFFICIAL 

A  special  report  on 
the  fastest-growing  position 
in  educational  administration 


'valuation  of  service  Relationship 
^nunity  facilities  i_5ommunity  ^ 
Building  repair  Equipment 
Manpower  scheduling  Fund 
!ment  REAL  ESTATE 


America's  educational  institutions  are  spending 
$26.5  billion  this  year,  not  counting  bond  issue  pro¬ 
ceeds.  This  is  big  business  indeed — about  4.5  percent  of 
our  Gross  National  Product.  Individual  budgets  range 
from  a  few  thousand  to  a  half  billion  dollars.  Day-by-day 
control  of  spending  rests  in  about  38,000  public  school 
districts,  16,000  non-public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  a  few  more  than  2,000  institutions  of  higher 
education — 56,000  different  sfjending  units.  According 
to  HEW  Hgures,  private  and  public  school  per-pupil 
spending  last  year  was  about  $440;  higher  education  was 
four  times  that — $1,760  per  student. 

Who  are  the  people  who  administer  this  business 
(often  the  largest  single  enterprise  in  a  community)  ?  In 
the  major  sense  they  are  the  superintendents,  headmas¬ 


ters,  presidents — the  responsible  chief  administrator, 
whatever  his  title  (except  for  a  steadily  dwindling  num¬ 
ber  of  small  school  districts  where  Bscal  affairs  are  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  by  boards  of  education  directly). 

But  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  educational  business 
is  now  administered  by  a  single  top  business  official  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  chief  administrator.  As  for  the  title 
by  which  the  business  administrator  may  be  known,  the 
variety  is  tremendous.  Overview’s  census  found  thirty- 
three  titles  listed  for  the  chief  business  administrator  in 
public  school  districts.  Some  examples:  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent;  associate  superintendent  for  business  affairs; 
administrative  assistant;  business  manager;  business  ad¬ 
ministrator;  business  coordinator;  executive  secretary; 
clerk-treasurer;  business  office  supervisor;  office  manager; 
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bookkeeper;  and  tax  assessor  and  collector.  Whatever 
the  title,  the  job  is  direction  of  business  affairs. 

In  very  small  institutions  this  is  a  one-man  job.  But 
in  sizeable  organizations,  the  official  in  charge  of  business 
administration  directs  department  heads,  each  of  whom 
is  responsible  for  a  number  of  managers.  Here  the  school 
or  college  business  administrator  becomes  a  “manager  of 
managers.” 

Some  of  the  variety  of  titles  for  the  job  is  explained  by 
the  evolving  understanding  of  the  three  areas  of  compe¬ 
tence  and  resf)onsibility  involved;  support  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  function;  concern  with  the  business  of  budgets, 
buildings,  and  buses;  and  basic  management.  Such  titles 
as  “clerk,”  “secretary,”  “treasurer,”  or  their  combinations 
may  denote  a  status  set  by  statute  or  custom,  but  they 
are  not  inherently  descriptive.  “School  business  man¬ 
ager,”  or  “school  business  administrator”  are  more  de¬ 
scriptive,  yet  the  history  of  divided  res}x>nsibility  and 
authority  keep  these  from  being  universally  acceptable. 
Missing  is  the  statement  of  relationship  to  overall  admin¬ 
istration.  “Assistant  sujjerintendent,”  or  “vice  president 
for  business  affairs”  seem  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
job  description  and  denote  relationship  as  well. 

Making  a  House  a  Home 

What  is  this  business  he  manages?  No  single  source 
gives  the  full  picture,  but  textbooks  and  the  asbo’s  own 
commission  agree  in  general  on  these  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility:  finance,  plant,  supplies  and  equipment,  transpor¬ 
tation,  food  service  (and  housing  in  residential  institu¬ 
tions),  insurance,  records  and  reports,  and  personnel 
(usually  just  record-keeping  for  instructional  but  services 
for  non-instructional) .  Obviously  the  job  requires  a  wide 
range  of  competencies,  but  any  home-owner  will  recog¬ 
nize  these  as  jobs  normally  required  in  keeping  house. 
It’s  their  efficient  performance  that  provides  the  setting 
in  which  a  house  can  become  a  home. 

So  with  school  business  management.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  setting.  Its  efficiency  may  be  judged  by  ordinary 
business  standards,  but  its  effectiveness  is  measured  by 
the  degree  to  which  it  supports  the  teaching-learning 
process — or,  to  re-phrase,  it  is  measured  by  how  well  it 
provides  the  setting  in  which  an  institution  can  become 
a  school  or  college.  An  understamding  of  this  accounts 
for  the  growing  insistence  that  business  management  be 
a  part  of  overall  educational  administration.  Many  an 
educationally  experienced  business  manager  has  discov¬ 
ered  for  himself  that  by  his  control  over  plant,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  budget  he  can  affect  the  educational  process — 
and  its  public  image — more  immediately  than  can  the 
superintendent  or  any  other  educational  leader. 

With  his  competence  in  business  affairs  and  under¬ 
standing  of  their  role  in  the  educational  institution  he 
still  needs  a  third  skill — management.  He  cannot  spend 
his  time  doing  the  many  business  jobs  or  even  often  work 
directly  with  those  who  are  doing  them.  He  can  and  does 
work  with  those  who  themselves  are  managers  and,  there¬ 
fore,  must  know  how  to  delegate  and  hold  accountable, 
how  to  stimulate  and  help  others  in  turn  to  lead,  plan, 
delegate,  and  evaluate.  Here  he  becomes  a  manager  of 


managers.  This  is  a  rare  competence  and  one  that  com¬ 
mands  rich  rewards  in  any  organization. 

Remnants  of  Dual  Control 

The  professional  school  or  college  business  manager  is 
a  fairly  recent  invention.  Long  after  boards  were  driven 
to  consign  their  educational  leadership  to  a  professional, 
they  clung  to  the  minutiae  of  day-by-day  business  affairs. 
As  in  so  much  of  education,  the  whole  range  of  evolution 
can  still  be  observed. 

There  are  school  districts  in  America  now  where  the 
single,  elected  trustee  orders  the  chalk,  repairs  the  roof, 
and  buys  the  globes.  In  some  larger  districts  the  board 
employs  a  clerk  to  do  this — usually  under  close  supervi¬ 
sion  of  a  committee  on  budget,  one  on  buildings,  etc. 
There  are  others  where  practically  all  business  functions 
are  performed  by  one  (and,  even  more  incredibly,  by  two 
or  more)  independent  department  chief  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  board.  This  matter  of  dual  control  is  no 
longer  the  issue  it  once  was.  A  rapidly  growing  number 
of  boards  of  education  and  most  boards  of  trustees  are 
now  genuinely  committed  to  the  principle  of  delegating 
all  administration  to  a  single  executive,  holding  him  ac¬ 
countable  for  every  function,  and  furnishing  him  the 
specialized  administrative  staff  he  needs.  Perhaps  the 
rapidly  diminishing  direction  by  owners  and  evolution  of 
professional  management  in  industry  has  set  the  climate. 

The  Full-Time  Business  Official 

A  recent  study  by  New  York  State’s  Council  for  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Leadership  supjwrts  the  growing  picture  of 
assistance  given  the  superintendent  in  business  affairs. 
The  list  of  principal  functions  now  delegated  by  the 
superintendent  include  eight  not  commonly  listed  as  re¬ 
cently  as  six  years  ago:  insurance,  plant  maintenance, 
buses,  school  lunch,  internal  accounts,  payroll,  debt  serv¬ 
ice  management,  and  specifications  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  It  also  found  that  the  typical  central  school 
district  of  600-1,100  pupils  had  a  part-time  business  offi¬ 
cial  (often  combined  with  some  teaching  assignment) 
and  that  above  1,100  this  was  typically  a  full-time  job. 

The  1961  American  School  and  University  census 
shows  the  following  pattern  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  (the 
percent  in  each  case  is  of  the  number  of  districts  who 
listed  a  full-time  business  manager  on  its  staff) : 

District  size  (enrollment)  Full-time  business  manager 

25,000-and-above  94% 

10,000-25,000  *94% 

5,000-10,000  75% 

2,500-  5,000  53% 

1,000-  2,500  27% 

Since  a  full  quarter  of  these  positions  were  reported 
to  be  new  within  the  past  three  years,  it  takes  no  prophet 
to  foresee  that  in  a  relatively  short  time  almost  every 
school  district  enrolling  above  2,500  students  will  have  a 
profe.ssional  business  manager.  With  the  average  expen¬ 
diture  from  current  funds  now  $440  per  public  school 
(continued  on  page  46) 
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Profile  of  the  ASBO 


IN  1910  THE  National  Association 
of  School  Accounting  Officers 
was  formed  primarily  to  work  for 
standardization  of  “fiscal,  physical, 
and  educational  data”  of  school  sys¬ 
tems.  The  organization  grew  slowly 
until  1922  when  it  merged  with  the 
National  Association  of  School  Building  Officials,  under 
the  new  name:  National  Association  of  Public  School 
Business  Officials. 

Since  1924,  business  managers  from  Canada  have  at¬ 
tended  and  now  make  up  10  percent  of  the  active  mem¬ 
bership.  (This  year’s  convention  is  the  third  one  held 
in  Toronto  and  the  1959  president  was  the  third  Ca¬ 
nadian  to  hold  that  office.)  Their  presence  has  always 
been  welcomed  and  the  full  name  of  the  organization  was 
formally  changed  in  1951  to  reflect  their  participation. 
Association  of  School  Business  Officials  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  now  the  official  name,  but  almost 
universally  it  is  called  asbo. 

For  years  all  direction  was  provided  by  the  elected 
officers  and  great  tribute  it  was  to  them  that  it  kept  going 
and  even  grew.  John  S.  Mount  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
served  eleven  years  from  1924  on  as  secretary,  with  Henry 
\V.  Hutson  of  the  same  city  joining  him  as  treasurer  in 
1926.  H.  W.  Cramblet  of  Pittsburgh  followed  Mount  for 
twelve  years,  with  Albert  Austermuhl  of  Camden  as 
treasurer.  Then  in  1946  Harley  W.  Anderson  took  the 
combined  job  and  gave  continuous  direction  and  support 
for  ten  years.  Illness  forced  him  to  give  up  this  position 
just  as  the  constitution  was  changed  to  make  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  the  full  head  of  the  central  office,  appointed 
by  the  board  of  directors.  Dr.  Charles  VV.  Foster,  then 
business  manager  in  Thornton  Township  (Illinois)  High 
School,  was  named  to  replace  Anderson. 

This  was  a  fateful  appointment.  Dr.  Foster  (“Chuck” 
to  innumerable  friends)  brought  limitless  energy,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  insight  to  the  job,  and  himself  personified  the 


newer  type  of  business  manager.  A 
teacher,  training  man  in  industry, 
and  business  manager-secretary,  his 
graduate  education  has  been  in  school 
business  management  (Ed.D.  from 
Northwestern,  and  currently  candi¬ 
date  for  Ph.D.  in  administration  at 
the  University  of  Chicago).  The  asbo  membership  di¬ 
rectory  now  lists  2,299  active  members,  269  associate,  136 
school  board,  and  50  other  members  for  a  total  of  2,761. 

One  issue  which  continues  to  shake  each  convention 
is  on  the  way  to  being  solved:  Should  the  business  man¬ 
ager’s  preparation  be  in  education  or  in  business?  This  is 
becoming  recognized  as  an  artificial  dilemma,  painful 
only  as  it  seems  to  reflect  on  some  excellent  present  in¬ 
cumbents.  When  it  gets  onto  the  less-touchy  matter  of 
competence  and  understanding  there  is  pretty  universal 
agreement  that  both  backgrounds  are  important. 

The  other  potential  dilemma  is  also  resolved  by  a  mu¬ 
tual  cordiality:  Is  it  an  association  of  chief  business 
officials  or  of  all  business  officials?  A  breakdown  of  the 
2,299  active  membership  shows  that  1,432  are  chief  busi¬ 
ness  officials  and  539  are  “subordinate”  business  officials 
(the  remainder  are  school  superintendents,  office  of  edu¬ 
cation  personnel,  professors,  students,  and  honor aiy  or 
life  members).  In  other  words,  70  percent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  the  whole  gamut  of  business  aflfairs  to  worry 
about.  When  it  comes  to  management  many  of  the  “sub¬ 
ordinates”  have  much  larger  budgets  and  more  staff  than 
the  business  managers  of  small  districts. 

The  important  fact  for  the  health  of  the  organization 
is  that  over  60  percent  of  the  school  districts  which  enroll 
1,000  or  more  children  are  represented  in  its  member¬ 
ship.  If  the  history  of  other  national  organizations  is 
any  indication,  this  representation  means  that  asbo  has 
passed  the  “swing”  jx)int.  Membership  in  it  now  will  be 
the  expected  mark  of  the  school  business  official  who 
takes  his  job  seriously.  • 
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The  Business  Official 

{continued) 


student,  the  annual  “business”  of  a  district  of  2,300  stu¬ 
dents  is  a  million  dollars.  Such  a  sum  certainly  seems  to 
justify  a  fully  qualified  administrator  of  business  affairs. 

What  constitutes  full  qualification  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
troversy.  The  survey  asked  the  present  incumbents  about 
their  primary  background  and  found  the  weight  in  favor 
of  education: 


District  size 

Education 

Business 

Both 

25,000-and-abovi 

e  79% 

14% 

7% 

10,000-25,000 

60% 

28% 

12% 

5,000  10,000 

68% 

25% 

7% 

2.500  -  5,000 

60% 

30% 

10% 

1,000-  2,500 

46% 

46% 

8% 

Most  of  those 

who  thought  of  themselves  as 

other  than 

clerks  belong  to  one  or  more  national  organizations.  The 
Association  of  School  Business  Officials  (see  “Profile” 
p.  45)  is  made  up  of  all  ranks  of  people  working  in  the 
business  side  of  schools,  but  the  large  preponderance  of 
its  active  membership  is  of  top  business  managers.  The 
AASA  (“Profile”  in  April  Overview)  is  open  to  all  school 
administrators,  but  is  the  central  organization  for  super¬ 
intendents.  The  survey  showed  these  memberships  of 
business  managers: 


District  size 

ASBO 

alone 

Both 

AASA 

alone 

Neither 

25,000-and-above 

46%c 

37% 

7% 

10% 

10,000-25,000 

56% 

20% 

7% 

17% 

5,000-10,000 

56% 

15% 

11% 

18% 

2,500-  5,000 

45% 

16% 

m/c 

29% 

1,000  1,.500 

36% 

8% 

8% 

48% 

There  was  also  a  narrower-than-expected  range  of 
percentages  of  incumbents  who  had  been  recruited  from 
outside  the  system  instead  of  promoted  from  within — 
cither  from  other  educational  business  jobs,  from  posi¬ 
tions  in  industry,  or  directly  from  college: 

District  size  Incumbents  from  outside  the  system 

25,000-and-above  36% 

10,000-25,000  44% 

5,000-10,000  52% 

2,500-  5,000  55%, 

1,000  -  2,500  59% 

Although  these  figures  are  undoubtedly  lower  than 
they  would  be  for  the  chief  school  administrator,  they 
represent  a  surprise  to  those  who  think  of  the  school  busi¬ 
ness  manager  as  a  commercial  or  shop  teacher  assigned 
to  the  job  or  a  building  superintendent  or  accountant 
promoted  from  within. 

If  the  recent  past  is  any  indicator,  there  is  a  growing 
market  for  well-qualified  people  in  this  field.  In  fact  the 
survey  asked  the  chief  school  administrator  if  he  felt  his 
central  staffing  was  adequate,  and  if  not,  to  list  the  top- 
level  position  he  most  wanted  to  fill  next.  The  kind  of 


position  most  commonly  sought  was  in  the  business  field : 

Business  official  listed 
District  size  as  top-priority  need 

25,000-and-above  0  % 

10,000-25,000  2i% 

5,000-10,000  8  % 

2,500-  5,000  15  % 

1,000-  2,500  20  % 

There  are  hundreds  of  districts  which  warrant  an  assist¬ 
ant  for  business  affairs,  where  the  superintendent  puts 
that  as  his  most  pressing  need.  With  fewer  small  districts 
and  more  million-dollar  annual  budgets,  the  number  of 
school  business  managers  should  double  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Non>Public  School  Business 

In  the  non-public  schools,  about  90  jjercent  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  is  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  which  are  parish  elementary  schools.  These  are 
administered,  including  their  business  affairs,  by  the  par¬ 
ish  priest.  In  some  dioceses  he  is  given  help  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  through  the  office  of  the  diocesan  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  Sister  principals  increasingly  see  salesmen, 
attend  exhibits,  and  recommend  purchases  to  the  pastor, 
but  there  is  no  perceptible  trend  toward  anything  but 
added  clerical  help  in  business  affairs  of  parish  schools. 
The  diocese  itself  operates  an  increasing  number  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  their  business  management  centers 
in  the  diocesan  offices. 

Independent  schools  are  focusing  their  business  affairs 
in  an  assistant  whose  work  is  more  comparable  to  the 
colleges  when  he  has  residences  and  food  service  to  han¬ 
dle.  They  have  their  own  organization — the  Association 
of  Business  Officers  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

College  and  university  business  officers  are  at  last  com¬ 
ing  together  in  a  national  association.  For  some  time 
there  has  been  a  loose  federation  of  the  geographical  As¬ 
sociations  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers. 
Now  the  growing  awareness  of  common  problems  and 
the  increasing  role  of  the  Federal  Government  combine 
to  underline  the  desirability  of  one  large  association. 

There  are  several  national  groups  of  sub-institutions 
(the  Association  of  College  Unions  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  College  Stores)  and  of  specialized  officers 
(the  National  Association  of  Physical  Plant  Administra¬ 
tors  and  the  Association  of  College  and  University  Hous¬ 
ing  Officers) .  The  subjects  of  their  conferences  are  much 
like  those  of  the  asbo  :  organization  of  the  business  func¬ 
tions,  personnel  practices,  campus  planning,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  inevitably  college  business 
management  as  a  profession.  Their  associations  in  general 
are  as  strong  as  the  secretary  or  some  other  one  officer. 
Some  time  they  may  merge  into  one  association. 

In  every  kind  and  level  of  educational  institution  the 
administration  of  business  affairs  is  an  occupation  in 
transition — feeling  its  way  towards  a  profession.  It  looks 
now  as  though  in  the  public  schools  this  profession  will 
be  a  specialty  “business  affairs”  under  sub-division  “ad¬ 
ministration”  in  the  larger  profession  “education.”  • 
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With  little  money  and  a  lot  of  initiative,  Americans  are  re-creating  our  education  overseas 


WHAT  HAPPENS  to  the  education  of  an  American 
child  when  he  lives  with  his  parents  in  Khartoum 
or  Mogadiscio,  Cairo  or  Tehran,  Taijsei  or  Katmandu? 
American  civilians  abroad  are  a  vast  and  growing  group. 
They  currently  number  about  100,000,  and  they  have 

front-line  responsibility  . 

by  John  J.  Brooks  success  of  our  cru¬ 

cial  programs  of  diplomacy,  industry,  economic  aid,  and 
technical  assistance  around  the  world.  Like  all  parents,  ‘ 
they  want  their  children  at  their  sides,  even  when  the 
father’s  post  is  in  some  newly-emerging  area  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

So  strong  is  the  wish  to  keep  children  in  the  family 
circle  that  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  private 
industry  to  recruit  top-calibre  men  and  women  for  over¬ 
seas  service  are  severely  hampered  when  schools  in  the 
host  country  are  inappropriate  for  their  children. 

Some  of  these  young  Americans  overseas  are  able  to  go 
to  class  in  military  dependents’  schools  (especially  in 
NATO  countries) ,  in  missionary  schools  that  have  opened 
their  doors  to  U.  S.  children,  in  private  schools  (mostly 
in  Europe,  but  some  in  Asia  and  Africa  built  during  the 
colonial  era),  in  company  schools  established  by  inter¬ 
national  industries  (largely  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  where  no  satisfactory  schools  exist  locally),  and 
the  large  international  schools  (mostly  in  Europe),  built 
to  accommodate  the  postwar  influx  of  Americans. 

But  in  many  cities  and  towns  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 


Middle  East,  and  even  some  parts  of  Europe  (Belgrade, 
Warsaw,  and  Moscow,  for  instance)  American  parents 
find  that  schools  operating  locally  are  unavailable  to  their 
children  or  inappropriate  for  them.  Local  law  may  pro¬ 
hibit  admission  of  foreign  children  for  nationalistic  rea¬ 
sons  or  simply  for  lack  of  classroom  space.  Even  if  the 
local  schools  are  op>en  to  Americans,  it  may  be  impracti¬ 
cal  for  them  to  attend  because  of  differences  in  cur¬ 
riculum  sequence  or  subject-matter  emphasis. 

In  areas  where  no  school  is  available  and  suitable, 
American  parents  overseas  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
have  compounded  ingenuity,  sweat,  and  serv'ice  with 
whatever  materials  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  created 
the  schools  themselves.  To  date,  without  public  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  with  little  or  no  private  support,  overseas  parent 
groups  have  organized  seventy  schools  in  forty-five  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe.  They 
serv'e  in  the  schools  not  only  as  the  governing  body  but  as 
teachers,  librarians,  carpenters,  caretakers,  and  curricu¬ 
lum  experts. 

Although  some  of  the  seventy  schools  have  been 
founded  by  international  communities,  the  majority  were 
organized  by  overseas  Americans.  Then,  in  country  after 
country,  when  the  school  has  been  launched  and  the 
American  children  are  once  again  in  the  circle  of  school 
life,  room  has  been  made  in  that  circle  for  the  children 
of  other  nationals  serving  in  the  same  location.  Of  some 
eighteen  thousand  children  attending  the  seventy  schools. 
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Overseas  parents  have  organized  70  schools 
in  45  Asian,  African,  and  European  countries. 
Top  pictures  show  the  American  School  of 
New  Delhi.  Below  are  the  Jalaprathan 
International  School  of  Thailand,  New  Delhi 
school’s  classroom,  and  a  Christmas  pageant 
at  the  Karachi  American  School  in  Pakistan. 


more  than  six  thousand  are  now  drawn  from  seventy-five 
nationalities. 

Of  the  12,000  U.  S.  children  enrolled,  only  half  are 
from  families  in  government  service — the  personnel  of 
our  embassies,  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  U.  S.  Information  Service,  and  related  con¬ 
tract  prograjns.  Parents  of  the  other  families  hold  out¬ 
post  jobs  in  the  United  Nations,  international  service 
agencies,  philanthropic  organizations,  and  business  and 
industrial  concerns. 

A  description  of  one  overseas  school  offers  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  origins,  growth,  and  problems  common  to 
them  all  (even  though  they  are  located  in  cities  as  far 
distant  from  one  another  as  Sapporo  and  Djakarta, 
Manila  and  Tangier).  In  1952,  a  group  of  Americans 
assigned  to  a  new  area  of  international  activity  in  the 
Middle  East  discovered  that  the  local  schools  had  neither 
space  nor  program  for  their  children.  They  quickly 
formed  a  planning  committee,  framed  a  constitution,  dis¬ 
covered  a  r(K>m  for  classes,  gathered  a  few  textbooks,  and 
|x*rsuaded  a  couple  of  the  wives  to  become  teachers.  The 
curriculum  was  largely  based  on  correspondence  courses. 
'I’hey  opened  school  with  an  enrollment  of  five  pupils. 
Next  year  there  were  thirty.  In  three  years  the  group  had 
increased  to  ninety  and,  during  the  next  four  years,  the 
student  ranks  swelled  to  410.  Money  for  operations  and 
for  expansion  comes  almost  solely  from  tuitions,  which 
range  from  $120  a  year  for  nursery  children  to  $400  for 
high  school  students. 

Currently,  this  school  employs  forty-four  teachers,  of 
whom  a  majority  are  wives  of  overseas  officials.  Most  are 
Americans,  three  are  local  nationals,  and  others  are 
Dutch,  Chilean,  Polish,  English,  and  Australian.  Only 
half  the  faculty  hold  college  degrees  and  have  had  teacher 
training.  However,  less  than  half  have  had  prior  teach¬ 
ing  experience. 

Twenty-two  embassies  send  their  children  to  this 
school.  'I'he  U.  S.  Government  is  represented  by  280 
children;  international  service  agency  families  provide 
another  several  dozen;  the  others  are  children  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  business  community.  In  all,  thirty-five  nations, 
including  the  host  country,  are  represented  in  this  one 
Middle  East  school. 

The  International  Schools  Foundation  of  New  York 
and  ^Vashington,  organized  in  1955,  recognized  that  the 
overseas  community  schools  are  indispensable  as  person¬ 
nel  facilities  for  the  thousands  of  parents  who  maintain 
the  wide  range  of  our  programs  abroad.  It  realized  that 
the  schools  represent  a  new  educational  phenomenon,  an 
intercultural  frontier.  But  it  saw  too  that  they  face  awe¬ 


some  problems  of  isolation,  inadequate  recognition,  and 
lack  of  professional  and  financial  support. 

In  late  1959,  isf  obtained  a  matching  funds  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  establish  a  pilot  program  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  general  liaison  services  to  meet  some  of  the 
more  pressing  needs  of  these  schools.  (Bi-national  schools 
available  to  U.  S.  children  in  Latin  America  have  been 
served  since  1943  by  the  Inter- American  Schools  Service 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  employs  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  this  purpose.)  With  an  additional 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  last  year  isf  sur¬ 
veyed  the  most  urgent  problems  of  these  schools.  From 
field  visits  to  forty-three  of  the  schools  and  written 
responses  from  twenty-seven  others,  a  clear  picture 
emerged : 

•  The  income  of  most  overseas  schools  consists  almost 
solely  of  educational  allowances  from  government  and  in¬ 
dustry — -money  which  cannot  be  used  for  capital  growth 
and  w'hich  is  little  related  to  operational  needs. 

•  The  extremely  high  annual  turnover  among  board, 
parents,  faculty,  and  students  prevents  any  continuity  in 
the  school’s  program,  activities,  and  leadership. 

•  Lacking  the  normal  sources  of  professional  and  finan¬ 
cial  support,  many  overseas  schools  continue  to  use  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  as  a  curriculum  base;  others  have 
indiscriminately  adopted  specific  courses  of  study  devel- 

Dr.  Brooks  is  president  of  the  International  Schools  Founda¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 
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oped  by  schools  at  home  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic 
American  communities. 

•  Most  of  the  schools  lack  the  rich  variety  of  texts,  li¬ 
brary  books,  teacher  training  materials,  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  routinely  used  by  good  schools  at  home. 

•  Appropriate  admissions,  placement,  and  transfer  in¬ 
struments,  as  well  as  testing  and  guidance  programs,  are 
absent  from  almost  all  overseas  schools,  minimally  ade¬ 
quate  in  others. 

I’o  help  the  schools  overcome  these  problems,  isf 
maintains  an  advisory  and  liaison  service  on  resources 
available  through  the  U.  S.  Government  and  from  non¬ 
governmental  educational  organizations.  It  also  offers  in¬ 
dividual  schools  professional  help  in  recruiting  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers,  selecting  and  shipping  professional 
training  materials,  curriculum  development,  selecting 
and  shipping  school  supplies,  and  guidance  on  testing  and 
admissions  and  transfer  processes. 

Even  though  they  are  beset  by  a  dozen  critical  prob¬ 
lems  and  hampering  circumstances,  the  overseas  schools 
quickly  find  themselves  cast  in  a  second  role;  in  the  eyes 
of  the  local  community  they  are  demonstration  centers 
of  western  democracy,  cultural  values,  and  educational 
excellence.  To  play  this  role  adequately,  a  school  program 
must  include  some  kind  of  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  host  community — particularly,  the  integration  into 
the  school  of  numbers  of  their  children. 

An  intriguing  third  role  the  schools  might  play  is  that 


of  laboratories  for  experimentation  in  international  edu¬ 
cation,  since  these  unique  schools  so  frequently  house  stu¬ 
dent  populations  who  have  had  prior  schooling  in  differ¬ 
ing  educational  programs  and  who  hold  varying  cultural 
aspirations.  They  offer  rare  opportunity  to  test  the  com- 
p)eting  claims  in  the  international  dialogue  of  education¬ 
ists  today.  For  example:  is  there  a  core  curriculum  of 
information,  attitudes,  and  skills  that  might  profitably 
become  the  common  learnings  of  all  the  world’s  children 
and  future  citizens?  Does  each  major  system  of  national 
education  possess  some  special  educational  advantage 
that  all  might  adopt? 

Overseas  students  spend  from  two  to  ten  of  their  most 
formative  years  absorbing  the  culture  and  languages  of 
world  areas  little  understood  by  most  of  their  elders.  With 
enriched  curriculums  and  increased  numbers  of  specially 
trained  staff,  many  overseas  schools  could  help  develop 
the  corps  of  overseas  American  youth  into  citizens,  teach¬ 
ers,  |X)litical  leaders  with  significantly  enhanced  world 
understanding. 

But  the  overseas  schools  must  first  gain  the  concern 
of  American  educators,  not  only  as  individuals  willing 
to  serve  in  the  schools,  but  as  administrators  willing  to 
extend  to  those  schools  the  advisory  and  material  re¬ 
sources  of  U.  S.  schools,  colleges,  and  educational  agen¬ 
cies.  Only  then  can  they  become  the  demonstration  cen¬ 
ters  and  the  international  laboratories  for  which  they 
have  such  unique  potential.  • 
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Almost  three  new  educational  buildings  are  being 
^  completed  every  day  with  full  or  partial  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  Ten  years  ago  practically  no  school  district  and 
few  colleges  included  air  conditioning  as  part  of  their 
engineered  learning  environment.  Many  districts  and  in¬ 
stitutions  still  hesitate,  fearing  charges  of  extravagance; 
but  growing  numbers  of  schools  and  colleges  are  accept¬ 
ing  air  conditioning — planning  for  it,  paying  for  it,  and 
gratefully  enjoying  it. 

Two  major  obstacles  still  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  universal  provision  of  school  air  conditioning.  First, 
neither  all  educators  nor  all  architects  have  fully  accepted 
the  availability  and  financial  practicality  of  systems  con¬ 
trolling  high  temperatures  and  humidity.  Second,  boards 
of  education,  trustees,  and  lay  citizens  are  still  not  fully 
aware  that  air  conditioning  brings  actual  increases  in 
building  use  and  educational  effectiveness. 

Many  a  citizens  group  or  administrator  balks  at  cost 
factors.  Cost  is  important,  naturally.  Regardless  of  build¬ 
ing  adaptations  made  possible  by  air  conditioning,  there 
is  an  added  cost,  though  it  is  much  less  than  at  first 
imagined.  But  air  conditioning's  real  value  is  in  terms 
of  educational  productivity,  the  important — albeit  hard  to 
measure — goal. 

Schools  and  colleges  are  places  of  learning.  The  first 
considerations  of  their  plant  design  are  the  welfare  of  the 
occupants  and  improvement  of  their  learning  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Air  conditioning  is  gaining  recognition  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  ideal  learning  environment.  As  such,  it  appears 
in  more  and  more  school  and  college  designs. 

The  challenge  for  education  is  to  pile  up  evidence  on 
the  contribution  air  conditioning  makes  to  an  efficient 
learning  environment,  and  then  to  guide  architects  and 
engineers  toward  the  construction  of  air-conditioned 
buildings  within  approved  budgets.  It  sounds  difficult; 
yet  this  very  challenge  has  been  met  in  communities  like 
Pinellas  County,  Florida;  Alton,  Illinois;  Sikeston,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  many  others,  north  as 


well  as  south. 

In  Pinellas  County,  significant  and  carefully  controlled 
studies  are  underway  in  two  new  junior  high  schools,  al¬ 
most  identical  in  construction  cost,  but  with  air  condi¬ 
tioning  provided  in  only  one  school.  Overview  went  to 
Pinellas  as  a  member  of  a  two-day  evaluation  conference. 
The  two  junior  high  schools,  the  air-conditioned  one  de¬ 
signed  by  Bruce  and  Parrish,  and  the  other  by  Charles 
L.  Colwell,  were  visited  and  critically  examined  by  a 
group  of  architects  and  educators,  selected  by  Overview 
and  Architectural  Forum  at  the  request  of  the  conference 
spionsor,  the  American  Air  Filter  Co.,  Herman  Nelson 
Division. 

Highlights  of  this  conference  were  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions  with  all  critics  freely  commenting  on  what  they  had 
seen  at  Pinellas.  These  comments  (separately  repiorted 
here),  like  all  data  to  be  gathered  at  Pinellas,  serve  as  a 
guide  for  planners  of  future  elementary  and  secondary 
school  designs  that  will  include  air  conditioning. 

Following  up  the  1960  Building  Survey  of  its  sister 
publication,  American  School  and  University,  Overview 
found  unanimously  favorable  reactions  to  air-conditioned 
buildings  occupied  last  year.  In  Sikeston,  Missouri,  a  new 
$975,000  senior  high  school,  designed  by  Buchmueller- 
Whitworth  Associates,  is  a  fully  air-conditioned  campus 
plan  which  utilizes  a  heat  pump  refrigeration  system  for 
heating  and  cooling.  Six  major  buildings  are  heated  or 
chilled  by  water  circulated  through  insulated  piping  car¬ 
ried  on  the  covered  walk  canopies.  Students  can  actually 
see  the  entire  heat  pump  installation  and  natural-gas- 
driven  engine  through  a  window  wall  of  the  machinery 
building.  Superintendent  Lynn  Twitty  estimates  that  the 
entire  66,057  square  feet  of  enclosed  area  can  be  cooled 
for  $500  per  month.  He  reports,  “The  comfort  factor  will 
increase  our  summer  school  enrollment  and  make  it  easier 
to  recruit  faculty  members.  We  have  about  the  same  area 
of  glass  as  in  a  conventional  building,  with  some  mova¬ 
ble  windows  for  natural  ventilation  during  temperate 
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weather.” 

The  new  Gilson  Brown  Elementary  School  in  Alton, 
Illinois,  designed  by  Keeney  &  Stolze  Architects,  is  fully 
air  conditioned.  “Air  conditioning  seems  to  be  working 
satisfactorily  in  every  respect,”  Superintendent  J.  B. 
Johnson  reports.  “The  school  is  used  by  summer  high 
school  students,  80  percent  of  whom  are  taking  enrich¬ 
ment  courses.” 

Another  air-conditioned  elementary  school  in  operation 
just  one  year  is  the  Vose  School  in  Beaverton,  Oregon 
(James  C.  Gardiner,  architect).  The  first  circular  school 
in  that  state,  it  has  a  cafetorium  at  the  center  surrounded 
by  a  hallway  and  nine  perimeter  classrooms.  An  air-to-air 
heat  pump  provides  heating  and  cooling.  Powered  by 
electricity,  the  system  has  had  no  mechanical  failures  and 
one  year  of  use  has  produced  “gratifying  results,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Principal  Rod  Kvistad. 

Many  school  and  college  buildings  in  New  England  are 
fully  or  partially  air  conditioned  today.  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  had  its  new  $420,- 
000  music  building  (architects  Shepley,  Bulfinch,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Abbot)  air  conditioned  because  it#is  heavily 
used  during  summer  months.  The  $75,000  heating-cool¬ 
ing  system  operates  with  55°  well  water.  Overall  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  expenses  will  be  approximately 
$1,000  yearly.  “If  we  were  able  to  operate  on  a  year- 
round  schedule,”  said  business  manager  Theodore  Barry, 
“we  would  probably  consider  air  conditioning  our  dining 
halls  and  dormitories.” 

In  Florida,  where  heat  and  humidity  from  the  Gulf 
raise  the  comfort  index  to  an  uncomfortable  degree  (as 
shown  in  the  Pinellas  County  observations),  air  condi¬ 
tioning  is  a  long  established  reality  in  many  colleges  and 
universities.  At  Pensacola  Junior  College  a  new  student 
center  (Hugh  J.  Leitch,  architect)  was  air  conditioned 
and  heated  for  approximately  $2.71  of  the  total  $15.33- 
per-square-foot  cost.  “From  an  educational  standpoint,” 
notes  President  Henry  L.  Ashmore,  “the  air  conditioning 
has  been  completely  satisfactory.  For  year-round  use  in 
Florida  a  building  almost  has  to  be  air  conditioned.” 

Similar  conclusions  dictated  completely  air-conditioned 
buildings  at  the  campus  of  brand-new  University  of  South 
Florida  in  Tampa.  Structures  are  heated  and  air  condi¬ 
tioned  from  a  central  utilities  building.  Two  55-ton  steam 
absorption  refrigeration  units  provide  chilled  water  at 
45°.  “Students,  faculty,  and  staff  members  are  very 
pleased  with  the  air-conditioning  systems,”  the  plant  en¬ 
gineer  reports.  “We  had  expected  about  30  percent  of  the 
fall  enrollment  for  our  first  summer  school.  However,  we 
had  50  percent  of  that  number  enrolled  in  summer  school 
and  over  one  hundred  of  these  were  June,  1961,  high 
school  graduates  embarking  on  their  college  careers  three 
months  earlier  than  normal.” 

There  are  college  campuses  where  new,  air-conditioned 
buildings  operate  simultaneously  with  older,  non-air  con¬ 
ditioned  plants.  At  North  Texas  State  College  in  Denton, 
for  example,  the  old  buildings  are  closed  in  summer  and 


PETER  BLAKE  managing  editor.  Architectural 
Forum:  “In  Pinellas’  non-air-conditioned  school 
the  hot  debilitating  effect  was  present  everywhere 
— in  the  corridors,  outside,  under  the  canopies, 
everywhere.  One  of  the  nice  things  about  the 
air-conditioned  building  is  that  it  gives 
a  great  many  varieties  of  experience.  It’s  cool 
in  the  rooms,  warm  in  the  corridors;  at  the 
end  of  the  corridors  are  little  bits  of  sunlight 
and  grass  and  trees,  etc.  You  have  some  views 
this  way;  you  have  light  coming  in  through 
the  skylights.  I  don’t  see  why  that  might  not 
be  just  as  exciting,  just  as  stimulating, 
and  maybe  more  stimulating  than  a  constant  view 
of  a  green  and  gray  hell  outside  a  glass 
wall,  while  you  are  sweltering  in  the  heat.” 

JOHN  LYON  REID  architect,  San  Francisco: 
“There  has  been  some  confusion  about  what 
air  conditioning  can  permit  and  what  it  can’t 
permit.  The  Florida  law  being  what  it  is 
— requiring  natural  ventilation  unless  it  is 
waiver ed — almost  means  that  to  get  natural 
ventilation  you  have  to  build  in  small  units. 
On  the  other  hand,  air  conditioning  permits 
but  does  not  require  large  areas.  It 
permits  compact  areas.  I  don’t  think 
you  can  air  condition  a  small  area  exposed 
on  four  sides  with  quite  the  same  efficiency 
as  you  can  a  large,  compact  area.  It 
depends  on  what  you  want  your  educational 
program  to  do  for  you.  Air  conditioning  gives 
you  an  added  dimension  and  an  added  strength. 

It  allows  you  to  do  certain  things  you 
can’t  do  without  it.” 


October,  1961 
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ELLIS  A.  JARVIS  superintendent,  Los  Angeles 
Schools:  “When  we  think  in  terms  of  using 
more  audio-visual  aids  in  schools  and 
giving  more  attention  to  television  teach¬ 
ing,  there  are  some  real  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  we  should  not  overlook.  In 
our  conventional  schools  we  have  a  constant 
problem  of  light  control.  We  try  drapes, 
I'enetian  blinds,  and  shades  and  we 
aren’t  completely  satisfied  with  any  of 
them.  Now  we  are  thinking  ahead  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  providing  at  least  the  conduit 
for  future  closed-circuit  television. 
Certainly,  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
proper  environment  under  light  control. 

This  is  a  natural  advantage  in  the  air-con¬ 
ditioned  school  we  have  been  looking  at.  We 
have  to  consider  it  one  of  the  big  ‘plus’ 
items  here.” 


CYO  OBATA  architect,  St.  Louis:  “Circulation 
is  a  problem  in  a  compact  school. 
One  criticism  of  this  air-conditioned  school 
is  that  one  is  always  in  a  narrow,  hori¬ 
zontal  space — there  is  no  relief  from 
this,  no  feeling  of  verticality.  I  think 
the  ends  being  open  does  help,  but  I  think 
one  chunk  of  space  in  the  center 
would  have  really  helped.” 

JONATHAN  KING  secretary,  Educational 
Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.:  “One 
morning  we  sat  in  Pinellas’  non-air-conditioned 
school  and  watched  everybody  looking  soggy  and 
sitting  uncomfortably  on  sweaty  chairs. 
However  good  the  educational  program  is  in 
the  other  air-conditioned  school,  at  least  it  has 
a  real  potential  for  sound  learning  activity 
because  of  its  comfortable  environment.” 
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the  air-conditioned  structures  are  put  to  maximum  use. 
“The  amount  of  work  a  class  can  do  with  air  conditioning 
has  not  been  documented  by  us,”  President  J.  C.  Mat¬ 
thews  reports,  “but  we  can  leave  a  building  under  our 
own  p)ower  in  100°  weather  after  doing  a  day’s  work 
equivalent  to  any  other  day  in  the  year.  Our  conclusion 
is  that  air-conditioned  buildings  which  are  going  to  be 
used  75  percent  of  a  39-hour  week,  and  for  twelve 
months  rather  than  nine  months,  are  an  economy  in  plant 
operation,  not  an  extravagance.” 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  university,  after  success  with  one 
air-conditioned  building,  to  decide  that  all  future  build¬ 
ings  will  be  air  conditioned.  This  happened  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  where  the  first  completely  air- 
conditioned  building  began  operation  in  1956.  John  M. 
Rhoads,  vice  president  for  general  administration  at 
Temple,  finds  the  faculty  reluctant  to  teach  in  any  but 
air-conditioned  quarters.  He  notes  that  such  quarters 
cost  only  slightly  more  to  operate:  “We  estimate  that  the 
air-conditioning  phase  of  a  building  costs  about  25  cents 
per  square  foot  per  year  to  of>erate.  We  are  sold  on  the 
desirability  of  having  air-conditioned  facilities  not  only 
because  of  the  high  temperature  and  humidity  here,  but 
also  because  it  enables  us  to  shut  out  completely  the 
noise  from  adjacent  streets.” 

Even  dormitories,  where  a  student’s  room  stands  empty 
while  he  attends  classes,  are  being  constructed  with  air 
conditioning,  and  no  charge  of  “luxury”  is  made.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  in  Lexington  has  completed  one  year 
of  operation  of  an  air-conditioned  dormitory  (architect: 
John  F.  Wilson  &  Associates)  for  575  men  students. 
There  is  a  small  extra  charge  for  living  space  in  this  dorm, 
but  students  have  not  balked  at  this  fee;  in  fact,  reserva¬ 
tions  for  September,  1961,  exceeded  the  available  spaces. 
Ur.  Frank  D.  Peterson,  vice  president  of  the  university, 
reports,  “We  encountered  no  particular  problems  in  plan¬ 
ning  this  building,  but  air  conditioning  did  add  $100,000 
to  the  total  $1,800,000  cost.  So  far  our  maintenance  and 
operation  costs  have  been  satisfactory.  We  are  pleased 
that  this  building  was  air  conditioned. 

Air  conditioning  is  past  the  “iffy”  stage.  It  remains 
only  for  educational  leaders  to  investigate  what  it  can 
add  to  the  learning  environment  in — and  use  of — a  par¬ 
ticular  building.  Experienced  architects  and  engineers 
should  be  able  to  work  within  any  reasonable  budget  to 
supply  all  that  a  community  or  institution  wants  in  its 
educational  buildings — and  this  includes  air  conditioning. 
As  more  hrst-hand  information  is  gathered  about  air- 
conditioned  educational  buildings,  as  we  know  more 
about  air  conditioning's  effects  on  learning  and  teaching, 
on  plant  design,  on  plant  hnancing  and  function,  the 
more  acceptance  we  will  find  for  it  among  taxpayers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  designers. 

Whether  from  Pinellas  County,  Sikeston,  Alton,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Lexington,  or  Pensacola,  we  know  one  thing 
about  air  conditioning:  it  satishes.  Once  the  initial  cost 
hurdle  is  passed,  air  conditioning  proves  its  worth  as  part 
of  a  balanced  educational  environment.  • 

October,  1961 


ARCHIBALD  B.  SHAW  editor.  Overview: 

“The  library  in  this  air-conditioned 
school  will  forever  be  a  far  more  comfortable 
place  for  children  to  sit  and  read  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cooler  and  more  bearable.  I  thought 
the  same  thing  in  the  cafeteria.  And  this 
isn’t  just  in  the  summer.  I  would  say  it  would 
be  unendurable  for  the  number  of  children 
I  saw  in  some  of  these  rooms  to  be  together 
in  the  same  room  without  air  conditioning.  IVe 
have  all  been  through  the  stage  where  the 
audio-visual  people  wanted  us  to  build  a  class¬ 
room  exclusively  for  a  motion  picture 
machine.  We  went  through  a  stage  where  we 
shaped  classrooms  for  maximum  outdoor  light. 
I’ll  be  glad  when  we’re  through  the  stage  of 
having  to  prove  air  conditioning  and  can 
include  it  as  one  of  the  standard  major 
factors  in  a  balanced  learning  environment.” 


John  Lyon  Reid 
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When  disaster  strikes,  citizens  look  to  their  school  for 
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location,  size,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  each  school. 
But  the  need  for  adoption  does  not  vary. 

When  it  comes  to  disasters,  probably  no  area  in  the 
country  has  had  more  experience  than  Galveston  County, 
Texas.  Major  disasters  have  struck  this  Gulf  Coast  area 
on  the  average  of  once  every  other  year  for  the  past 
fourteen  years. 

For  many  years,  Galveston  tradition  dictated  that  pub¬ 
licly-owned  buildings  be  opened  during  hurricane  storm 
warnings  so  that  citizens  could  find  shelter.  The  City 
Hall,  County  Court  House,  and  City  Auditorium  were 
used,  although  Red  Cross  surveys  showed  that  feeding, 
medical-nursing,  sleeping,  and  toilet  facilities  were  in¬ 
adequate  in  most  of  these  buildings. 

George  K.  Graeber,  chairman  of  the  Galveston  County 
Red  Cross  Chapter,  explains  that  “as  time  went  on,  more 
people  began  to  go  to  the  schools  in  disasters,  having 
discovered  from  experience  that  school  plumbing  didn’t 
break  down,  that  a  kitchen  was  available  for  preparing 
infant  fonnulas,  and  that  there  was  a  place  to  get  into 
a  supine  position — a  body  was  not  forced  to  sleep  jack¬ 
knifed  across  a  row  of  uncompromising  auditorium  seats.” 

Over  the  years,  discussions  have  been  held  between 
the  Red  Cross  and  district  school  superintendents 
throughout  the  county,  and  informal  agreements  have 
been  reached,  Graeber  says.  The  Red  Cross,  however, 
sends  a  confirming  letter  to  each  superintendent  to  the 
effect  that  the  Red  Cross  will  be  responsible  for  any  loss 
or  damage  to  the  facilities. 

These  discussions  and  unwritten  agreements  have  also 


Every  year  about  four  to  five  hundred  natural  dis¬ 
asters — floods,  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  forest  fires, 
blizzards — ravage  hapless  communities  in  the  United 
States.  Disasters  are  always  with  us,  and  no  section  of 
the  country  is  free  of  the  danger. 

Schools  are  in  a  key  position  during  a  disaster.  Robert 
Edson,  national  director  of  disaster  services  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  told  Overview,  “Repiorts  of  any  major 
disaster  operation  show  that  school  facilities  have  been 
utilized  to  the  fullest  in  mass  shelter  and  feeding  pro¬ 
grams,  and  that  school  personnel,  from  administrators 
and  principals  to  the  custodial  and  kitchen  staff,  have 
worked  hard  and  long.” 

Despite  the  recognized  responsibility  of  schools,  many 
administrators  have  done  nothing  about  preparing  for  a 
disaster.  A  survey  by  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  reveals  that  few  county  or  large  city  school 
systems  have  their  own  disaster-preparedness  plans. 
Moreover,  fewer  than  half  the  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  bother  with  potential  school  disasters  other  than 
fire.  Even  in  those  states  which  have  had  tragic  experi¬ 
ence  with  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  or  other  disasters, 
schoolmen  appoar  to  believe,  according  to  the  Peabody 
report,  that  disaster  planning  is  a  problem  for  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  not  for  the  school. 

That  every  educational  institution  should  have  a  plan 
appoars  obvious.  An  abundance  of  literature  on  disaster 
plans  is  available  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.  Adoption  of  these  plans  will  vary  with  the 
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resulted  in  Galveston’s  version  of  a  “shelter  management 
team”  consisting  of  (1)  a  shelter  manager  (usually  the 
school’s  principal)  with  “ultimate  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility”  of  the  shelter  operation;  (2)  a  communicator  to 
answer  the  phone  and  ojierate  the  two-way  “citizens 
band”  radio;  (3)  a  driver  with  a  vehicle  built  high 
enough  to  travel  through  three  feet  of  water;  (4)  a 
registered  nurse;  (5)  a  cook  in  charge  of  the  cafeteria; 
and  (6)  a  policeman  to  patrol  the  building. 

Graeber  warns  that  the  best  laid  plans  can  bog  down 
over  minor  details,  as  they  have  in  Galveston.  “One 
problem  which  came  up  each  time  a  school  was  to  be 
used  as  a  disaster  shelter  was  simply  how  to  get  in — who 
had  the  key  and  the  authority  to  unlock  doors?  This  was 
solved  easily  enough  by  giving  the  responsibility  to  school 
principals  and  janitors.” 

In  Los  Angeles,  top  school  officials  have  also  worked 
closely  with  the  Red  Cross  on  the  care  of  civilians  in  any 
disaster.  Their  plans  were  spelled  out  in  a  1958  bulletin 
to  all  school  principals  and  junior  college  directors.  The 
bulletin  states,  “In  case  of  emergency,  a  school  may  be 
used  as  a  shelter  area,  feeding  center,  first-aid  station, 
or  holding  hospital.  It  is  our  job  as  school  people  to  see 


that  all  school  facilities  be  made  available  to  any  officially 
designated  agency.” 

A  school  administrator  acts  as  chief  of  the  school  divi¬ 
sion  in  each  of  the  thirty-five  civil  defense  districts  in 
Los  Angeles.  A  school  principal  will  coordinate  the  wel¬ 
fare  center  which  ser\es  as  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  district’s  evacuation  and  shelter  division. 
(One  welfare  center  may  service  a  dozen  or  more  mass- 
care  shelters.)  School  safety  regulations  also  require  that 
one-third  of  all  teachers,  one-fourth  of  all  classified  jier- 
sonnel,  and  all  bus  drivers  have  current  Red  Cross  stand¬ 
ard  first-aid  certificates. 

The  nature  of  the  disaster  most  likely  to  occur  in  an 
area  also  affects  the  type  of  local  disaster  plan  needed. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  forest  fires  are  common.  During 
a  recent  fire  in  the  Malibu  section  only  one  school  stayed 
open  as  a  disaster  shelter.  In  a  five-day  period,  some  325 
persons  were  fed  and  cared  for,  fifty  of  whom  slept  at 
the  school.  Such  a  localized  disaster  did  not  affect  other 
schools,  which  operated  as  usual. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Dade  County  (Miami) ,  Florida, 
the  most  common  type  of  local  disaster  is  a  hurricane. 
While  Dade  County  schools  have  a  disaster  plan  similar 
to  the  one  in  Los  Angeles,  some  distinctions  are  note¬ 
worthy. 

Officials  select  as  shelters  only  those  schools  (or  parts 
of  a  school)  without  large  expanses  of  glass  and  with  in¬ 
terior  corridors.  Also,  instead  of  opening  only  one  or  two 
shelters,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  all  schools  designated  as 
shelters  are  opened  in  Dade  County  when  a  hurricane 
warning  is  issued. 

Since  no  one  can  predict  when  disaster  will  strike, 
plans  must  be  flexible  enough  to  work  even  when  schools 
are  closed.  For  example,  the  Cedar  River  flooded  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  for  four  days  last  spring  when  schools  were 
closed  for  vacation.  Nevertheless,  two  schools  were  used 
as  mass  shelters,  and  school  personnel — principals,  teach¬ 
ers,  nurses,  janitors,  and  cafeteria  workers — volunteered 
for  the  emergency.  This  and  other  disaster  experiences — 
notably  in  the  Worcester,  Mass,  tornado  of  1956 — bear 
out  the  theory  that  school  personnel  prefer  to  cop)e  with 
an  emergency  themselves  rather  than  have  “outsiders” 
come  in  to  direct  operations  in  “their  school.” 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  July  25  telecast,  “We 
have  another  sober  responsibility:  to  recognize  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  nuclear  v/ar  in  the  missile  age.  Without  our 
citizens  knowing  what  they  should  do  and  where  they 
should  go  if  bombs  begin  to  fall  would  be  a  failure  of 
responsibility.  ...  In  event  of  attack,  the  lives  of  those 
families  which  are  not  hit  in  a  nuclear  blast  and  fire  can 
still  be  saved,  if  they  can  be  warned  to  take  shelter,  and 
if  that  shelter  is  available.” 

This  is  a  real  challenge  to  every  educational  executive. 
In  most  communities  the  shelter  is  available — it’s  the 
school.  But  it’s  up  to  school  pjeople  working  with  other 
public  officials  to  develop  the  right  disaster  plan  for  their 
own  community. 

When  should  the  executive  begin  to  develop  a  disaster 
plan?  “The  time  to  start,”  President  Kennedy  said, 
“is  now.”  • 
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Are  we  preparing  young  people  to  meet  the  changes  in  society? 


Rapid  and  profound  changes  within  the  American 
culture  are  creating  difficult  problems  young  peo¬ 
ple  must  solve  today  as  they  enter  adulthood.  This  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  the  vast  difference  between  the 
cultural  climate  in  which  young  pieople  mature  today 
and  the  one  in  which  their  parents  matured.  Unfortu- 

b,  H.r.U  H.  nately  all  aspects  of 

our  culture  do  not 
change  at  the  same  rate,  nor  does  each  have  an  equally 
important  effect  on  youth.  Therein  lies  the  crux  of  the 
situation:  some  cultural  areas  develop  rapidly,  others 
slowly,  at  times  even  resisting  change.  In  those  areas 
directly  influenced  by  technology — employment,  trans¬ 
portation,  diet,  and  recreation — change  is  relatively 
swift.  But  in  long  established  institutions,  such  as  the 
family,  the  school,  and  the  community,  gradual  change  is 
the  rule.  It  is  the  widening  gap  between  the  rates  of 
change  in  these  areas  that  makes  coming  of  age  in  Amer¬ 
ica  an  increasingly  complex  experience. 

Numerous  investigations  of  problems  concerning  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  have  been  made  by  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies.  One  fairly  standard  conclusion  of  these  studies  is  to 
blame  the  family  for  much  of  the  delinquency  or  other 
signs  of  maladjustment  among  young  people.  Schools 
and  community  organizations  also  reap  an  abundant 
harvest  of  criticism.  While  the  family,  the  school,  and 
the  community  are  certainly  open  to  criticism,  it  should 


be  carefully  conceived  and  logically  presented.  Too  often 
such  criticism  disregards  the  factor  of  cultural  change. 

The  family  is  not  the  same  thing  it  was  fifty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago.  Consequently,  it  isn’t  able  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  all  the  areas  it  once  controlled.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  authority  that  parents  once  had  over  their  chil¬ 
dren  has  diminished  considerably.  Young  jjeople  have 
more  freedom  than  they  did  when  they  w’orked  side  by 
side  with  their  parents  in  agriculture  or  other  work  that 
tended  to  keep  the  family  together.  The  automobile, 
more  spending  money,  and  the  lure  of  big  city  jobs  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  splitting  up  of  the  family. 

The  widening  gap  between  their  physical  and  social 
maturity  is  another  serious  problem  that  young  people 
must  cope  with.  Tremendous  strides  have  been  taken 
during  the  past  two  generations  in  drugs,  vaccines,  nu¬ 
trition,  hygiene,  and  child  care.  As  a  result,  more  chil¬ 
dren  are  reaching  physical  maturity  at  an  earlier  age. 
( It  is  a  rare  youth  who  doesn’t  look  down  on  his  father  in 
his  late  teens — literally  if  not  figuratively.) 

The  Young  Marrieds 

But  persistent  misconceptions  about  what  is  good  for 
youth  are  limiting  the  ways  in  which  they  can  make  use 
of  their  energies.  Parents,  teachers,  and  other  members 
of  older  generations  are  still  strongly  influenced  by  rules 
of  morality  and  behavior  that  were  loudly  proclaimed 
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(if  often  violated)  during  their  own  adolescence  and 
early  adulthood.  Yet  many  of  them  rail  about  immorality 
among  high  school  students  and  loudly  condemn  the 
trend  toward  earlier  marriage. 

Actually,  it  might  be  wise  if  we  began  to  encourage 
early  marriages,  thus  destroying  the  shibboleth  that  mar¬ 
riage  must  be  p>ostf>oned  until  the  economic  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  parenthood  can  be  handled  by  the  marriage  part¬ 
ners  alone.  This  would  involve  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  current  attitude  of  parents  about  their  economic  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  children  who  want  to  get  married  before 
they  are  financially  independent.  Partial  subsidy  by  par¬ 
ents  would  help  provide  financial  security  for  those  who 
marry  in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties,  especially 
when  they  are  still  in  school  or  college.  Government  could 
help  through  income  tax  concessions,  scholarships,  medical 
aid,  and  vocational  counseling.  And  high  school  programs 
could  be  adjusted  to  help  youth  attain  a  more  realistic 
view  of  the  satisfactions  and  responsibilities  of  family  life. 

Finding  and  keeping  a  good  job  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  challenge  faced  by  today’s  youth.  As  the  effects  of 
automation  are  increasingly  felt,  getting  a  job  they  want 
is  becoming  extremely  difficult  for  many  young  people. 
Until  recently,  persons  entering  the  labor  force  had  a 
relatively  static  choice  of  vocations.  But  with  present 
rapid  changes  in  production  and  distribution  methods 
and  the  shrinking  market  for  unskilled  workers,  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  prospective  job  holders  must  plan  carefully 
for  the  future. 

Employment  Planning 

Another  question  is  the  degree  to  which  industry  should 
be  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  developing  new 
jobs  and  greater  employee  efficiency.  Well  into  the 
twentieth  century,  America’s  economic  growth  was  di¬ 
rected  almost  solely  by  industry,  with  little  interference 
from  government.  In  fact.  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  took  great  pains  to  allow  industry  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  many  industrial  leaders  developed 
a  pernicious  indifference  to  good  economic  planning  ex¬ 
cept  when  “good”  meant  higher  company  profits. 

But  as  our  culture  has  become  more  complex  and  our 
international  involvements  more  widespread,  government 
has  had  to  assume  greater  responsibility  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  Since  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue, 
government’s  role  in  directing  the  nation’s  future  must 
be  more  clearly  recognized  and  more  courageously  car¬ 
ried  out. 

This  might  involve  the  subsidy  of  certain  areas  of  in¬ 
dustry  for  sp>ecific  contributions  toward  preparing  youth 
for  various  jobs.  Such  action  has  precedent  in  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  of  research  and  contracting  for  defense 
goods.  This  would  not  work  to  suppress  our  system  of  free 
enterprise;  rather,  by  encouraging  full  development  of 
our  human  resources  it  would  help  insure  America’s 
future  economic  health. 

Dr.  Punke,  professor  of  educotion  at  Auburn  University  in 
Alabama,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  education  journals. 


Government  and  industry  should  also  pay  closer  atten¬ 
tion  to  personnel  development.  For  example,  some  firms 
are  piling  up  most  of  their  sales  today  from  products  that 
did  not  exist  ten  years  ago.  For  such  companies,  the 
grooming  of  a  creative  research  and  development  staff 
may  be  more  important  than  their  big  sales  items  of  the 
moment.  Labeled  by  the  financial  world  as  growth  com¬ 
panies,  these  firms  owe  much  of  their  success  to  orienta¬ 
tion  toward  the  future,  through  anticipating  what  goods 
will  be  needed,  how  they  should  be  made,  and  how  well 
they  can  be  expected  to  sell. 

Voting  Age:  18 

Besides  providing  jobs  for  youth,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  develop  their  social  awareness  and  maturity  sooner  by 
allowing  them  to  take  part  in  civic  responsibilities  while 
they  are  still  in  their  teens.  Young  people  marry  and  raise 
families,  fight  and  die  in  war,  and  pay  income  taxes  be¬ 
fore  they  are  old  enough  to  vote.  Why,  then,  shouldn’t 
the  national  voting  age  be  lowered  to  eighteen?  This 
would  give  youth  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
shaping  of  the  nation  commensurate  to  their  legal  ob¬ 
ligations  for  its  welfare. 

It  would  also  lead  youth  to  a  better  understanding  of 
social  regulations  and  government  procedures  and  would 
enable  them  to  share  with  their  elders  the  power,  under 
our  democratic  system,  to  change  or  eliminate  unwanted 
laws.  Thus  they  would  face  sooner  and  more  directly  the 
responsibilities  of  helping  to  develop  and  maintain  pro¬ 
grams  affecting  their  future  welfare. 

Conservative  elements  can  be  expected  to  resist  efforts 
to  lower  the  voting  age.  They  emphasize  the  fickleness 
and  irresponsibility  of  some  youth  groups  (often  unrep¬ 
resentative) ,  but  ignore  how  present  social  structures 
militate  toward  keeping  them  fickle  and  irresponsible. 

However,  programs  that  seek  to  change  outdated  social 
values  will  be  ineffective  unless  imagination  is  generated 
to  put  them  into  effect.  Much  of  the  education  needed  to 
change  these  values  is  the  responsibility  of  the  schools. 

Better  and  bolder  education  programs,  including,  espe¬ 
cially,  development  of  curriculums  that  are  in  step  with 
the  needs  of  modern  society,  must  be  provided  with  all 
deliberate  speed.  Social  science  is  probably  the  field  that 
can  contribute  most  in  giving  youth  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  social  implications  of  subjects  they  study. 

An  attack  on  the  problems  of  youth  requires  painstak¬ 
ing  analysis  of  conditions,  careful  organization  of  effort, 
and  concerted  action  by  leaders  and  followers.  It  de¬ 
mands  a  revised  concept  of  the  family  and  its  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  a  reappraisal  of  the  role  of  industry  regard¬ 
ing  its  handling  of  the  goods  it  produces  and  the  workers 
it  hires,  and  a  reexamination  of  the  responsibilities  of 
government  in  the  development  of  American  culture. 

In  America’s  youth  lies  the  hope  and  the  foundation 
of  the  future.  As  Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote  in  Walden: 
“The  youth  gets  together  his  material  to  build  a  bridge  to 
the  moon,  or  ...  a  palace  or  temple  on  earth.  .  .  .  The 
middle-aged  man  concludes  to  build  a  woodshed  with 
them.”  • 
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Designing  for  Custodians 


Many  schools  are  designed  today  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  everyone  except  the  people  who 
maintain  and  operate  them.  Classrooms  are  ventilated  or 
air-conditioned,  corridors  are  noise-cushioned,  and  teach¬ 
ers  rooms  are  graciously  appointed.  But  the  custodian’s 
quarters  are  often  no  more  than  an  airless  nook  in  the 
basement. 

In  planning  school  facilities,  attention  should  be  fo¬ 
cused  on  two  points  important  to  maintenance  and  op¬ 
erations  f)ersonnel:  (1)  their  health,  safety,  and  morale; 
and  (2)  the  tasks  they  must  perform.  At  present,  both  are 
too  often  overlooked  by  architects  and  educators.  “Left¬ 
over”  space  in  the  boiler  room,  for  example,  is  frequently 
converted  into  a  makeshift  room  for  plant  and  custodial 
workers. 

Planning  proper  facilities  for  custodial  staff  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  higher  costs.  With  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  architects  and  educators,  the  planning  can  be 
carried  out  at  little  added  expense  and  with  very  worth¬ 
while  results  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  morale. 

Industry  and  business  long  ago  discovered  that  careful 
attention  to  the  morale  and  general  welfare  of  workers 
paid  off  handsomely  in  greater  productivity  and  better 
workmanship.  Such  experience  indicates  that  school 
planners  should  reflect  similar  awareness  in  their  de¬ 
signs.  The  amount  and  type  of  space  provided  for  plant 
and  custodial  workers  will  vary  from  school  to  school, 
depending  on  the  size  and  capacity  of  buildings.  But 
recognition  that  building  design  should  meet  the  needs 
of  these  workers  is  important  to  any  school. 

There  are  several  important  provisions  to  keep  in  mind 
when  planning  facilities  for  these  workers.  Regardless  of 
size,  room  organization,  or  the  equipment  housed,  every 
school  should  be  designed  to  provide  custodial  workers 
with; 

1.  Toilets,  lavatories,  and  showers  of  their  own. 

2.  Locker  rooms  with  storage  space  for  several  changes 
of  uniforms  and  for  outer  clothing. 

3.  A  well-stocked  and  easily  accessible  first-aid  cabinet. 

4.  Convenient  means  to  communicate  with  places 
outside  the  school. 

5.  A  comfortable  and  attractive  area  in  which  to  eat 
and  relax. 

How  these  provisions  are  met  is  limited  only  by  funds 

By  Basil  Castaldi,  associate  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 


and  the  ingenuity  of  school  planners.  It  may  be  possible 
to  provide  some  of  these  facilities  in  spaces  used  for  other 
purposes,  but  this  practice  of  doubling  up  should  not  be 
overworked. 

Special  effort  should  be  devoted  to  designing  and 
equipping  a  building  for  maximum  safety  for  everyone 
using  it,  especially  plant  and  custodial  people,  who  must 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  tasks  and  use  many  different 
pieces  of  equipment.  Particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  safe  location  of  high-voltage  boxes,  lighting  in  dark 
crawl  spaces,  color  codes  to  identify  critical  valves  and 
hot  equipment,  and  non-slip  floor  covering  where  appro¬ 
priate. 

Work  and  storage  spaces  should  be  designed  for  their 
special  functions.  Experience  suggests  that  every  well- 
designed  school' should  provide: 

1.  Space  for  an  operations  center  that  includes  stor¬ 
age  for  records. 

2.  Space  to  store  all  equipment  and  supplies. 

3.  Space  for  receiving,  checking,  and  temporary  stor¬ 
age  of  academic  materials  and  equipment  delivered  to 
the  school. 

4.  A  workshop  equipped  to  handle  a  variety  of  main¬ 
tenance  tasks. 

5.  An  area  for  conferences,  in-service  training,  activi- 
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The  boiler  room  is  a  work  area,  but  for  many  custodians  it 
is  also  a  lounge  and  lunchroom,  the  result  of  poor  planning. 
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FOR  TRANSFER  OF  DISHES, TRAYS  AND  RACKS 


Pretty  good  trick  if  you  con  do  it — and  you  con!  Buy 
a  Geerpres  twin  tank  outfit  and  a  convertible  bucket. 
With  these  two  you  have  a  single  bucket  for  small 
clean-up  jobs,  a  twin  tank  outfit  for  large  mopping 
jobs  and  a  three  bucket  train  for  major  cleaning 
operations.  Secret?  .  .  .  Built-in  hooks,  which  tie  the 
two  units  together  instantly,  are  standard  on  all 
rubber  bumper  equipped  Geerpres  units.  — 
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Maintenance  ( continued ) 


ties,  and  storage  of  reference  ma¬ 
terials — perhaps  combined  with  the 
dining  and  rest  area. 

Setting  aside  space  for  an  opera¬ 
tions  center  and  record  storage  is 
particularly  important.  An  opera¬ 
tions  center  gives  the  person  in 
charge  of  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tions  a  central  point  from  which  he 
can  more  easily  control  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  his  workers.  It  also  provides 
a  place  from  which  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  superintendent  can  quickly 
reach  plant  and  custodial  workers. 
'I'hrough  effective  use  of  his  readily 
available  records,  a  resourceful  head 
custodian  could  conceivably  save  a 
school  system  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Equipment  and  supplies  should  be 
stored  as  closely  as  possible  to  point 
of  use.  This  means  that  storage 
closets  should  be  placed  in  strategic 
locations,  such  as  near  the  cafeteria 
or  auditorium.  Ample  space  should 
also  be  set  aside  for  bulk  materials 
and  equipment.  1 

Space  for  receiving,  checking,  and  j 
storage  of  academic  materials  and 
equipment  is  essential  because  much 
of  it  is  delivered  when  school  is  not 
in  session.  Once  checked  and  safely 
stored  the  goods  are  quickly  and 
easily  available  to  teachers. 

A  well-equipp>ed  workshop  is  the 
hallmark  of  an  efficient  maintenance 
system.  Even  if  the  school  system  is 
large  enough  to  have  a  central  main¬ 
tenance  shop  for  major  repairs,  every 
school  needs  at  least  a  small  shop  to 
handle  minor  work. 

Finally,  it  is  most  important  that 
workers  have  the  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  improve  their 
skills  and  understanding  of  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  plant.  There¬ 
fore,  an  area  should  be  set  aside  for 
training  and  conferences.  Frequently 
this  area  can  be  combined  with  the 
dining  and  rest  area,  and  can  also 
be  used  for  showing  films  about 
school  maintenance  and  operation. 
These  activities  unquestionably  up¬ 
grade  efficiency  and  performance 
and  develop  greater  pride  in  their 
work  among  plant  and  custodial 
personnel.  • 
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There  is  a  Caddy  designed 
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UNGUARDED  KEYS! 

AN  OPEN 
INVITATION 
TO 

THEFT! 
VANDALISM! 

Today’s  high  cost  of 
school  property,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies,  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment  that 
must  be  protected! 

You  get  that  protection  with 
TELKEE — the  modern  key  con¬ 
trol  system  designed  for  com¬ 
plete  security  plus  convenience! 
TELKEE  files  your  keys — mak¬ 
ing  them  accessible  to  authorized 
personnel  only! 

TELKEE  indexes  your  keys — 
making  them  accessible  fast 
— without  wasting  time  to  look 
for  them! 


Used  by  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  all  types  and 
sizes,  there’s  a  TELKEE 
system  just  right  for 
your  requirements ! 


FREE  illustrated 
booklet.  For  complete 
information,  write: 

P.  O.  MOORE,  INC. 


The  MOORE  KEY  CONTROL  System 
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New  Trends  in  Administration 


During  the  1950’s,  educational 
administration  earned  its  badge 
as  a  learned  profession.  Before  then, 
administration  courses  were  usually 
offered  by  a  successful  principal  or 
superintendent  who  described  tech¬ 
niques  that  “worked”  for  him.  But 
this  passing  along  of  pragmatic  ad¬ 
vice  didn’t  do  much  to  advance  edu¬ 
cational  administration  as  an  aca¬ 
demic  discipline. 

Then  during  the  early  I950’s,  those 
concerned  with  administrator  train¬ 
ing  turned  their  attention  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  administration  and  to  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  process.  This  new  trend 
grew  out  of  the  realization  that  much 
could  be  derived  from  the  fields  of 
business  and  government  (which  saw 
educators  quoting  the  works  of  Gayol, 
Follett,  Barnard,  Taylor,  Urwick, 
and  Gulickete)  and  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  centers  of  administrative 
thought,  such  as  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Professors  of  Educational 
Administration  and  the  Kellogg 
Foundation-supfiorted  Cooperative 
Program  in  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion. 

This  trend  is  now  leading  to  a 
theoretical  consideration  of  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  administration  in  our  uni¬ 
versities.  This  doesn’t  deprecate  the 
practical  aspect  of  administration — it 
has  its  place,  a  necessary  place,  in 
administrative  teaching.  But  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  an  administrative 
theory  must  be  carried  forward  in 
order  that  the  educational  executive 
find  himself  competent  in  a  specific 
situation  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  general  factors  underlying  all 
such  situations. 

Principals  and  superintendents 
thus  trained  in  the  principles  of  ad¬ 
ministration  acquire  a  method  of  op¬ 
eration  which  they  can  apply,  with 
modification,  to  any  system  they  are 
hired  to  administer. 

Admitting  that  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  administrative  theory, 
should  we  focus  on  educational  ad¬ 


ministration  or  on  administration  in 
general?  The  former  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  “adjectival”  administration 
and  the  latter  the  “body  of  admin¬ 
istrative  thought.”  It  is  our  belief 
that  administrators,  embryo  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  teachers  of  administra¬ 
tion  should  pursue  the  latter.  He  who 
is  trained  in  Administration  rather 
than  Administering  the  High  School 
(the  Junior  College,  etc.)  will  con¬ 
tribute  far  more  to  a  school  system 
because  he  is  able  to  develop  a 
theory,  a  frame  of  reference,  into 
which  all  formerly  disjointed  studies 
in  the  social  sciences  may  be  fitted. 

This  demands  a  familiarity  with 
the  language  of  the  new  trend  and  it 
is  in  this  area  that  theorists  are  now 
concentrating.  The  difficulty  involved 
in  the  expression  of  administrative 
principles  is  that  the  terms  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  restricted — in  the 
sense  that  a  professional  language 
must  be  restrictive  to  express  its  ab¬ 
stractions.  There  is  as  yet  no  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  terms,  no  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  of  definitions.  Here 
are  some  of  the  terms  (with  their 
various  meanings  or  implications) 
one  finds  in  the  recent  writings  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  thinkers ; 

Authority — Is  it  derived  from  the 
individual,  from  the  position,  or  from 
coordination  between  position  and 
subordinates? 

Leadership — Is  it  based  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  creativity  shown?  Should  it 
be  combined  with  high  technological 
competence?  What  about  sheer  com¬ 
mon  sense? 

Theory — Would  we  agree  with 
Webster  that  it  is  “speculation,”  or 
with  the  theorists  who  explain  it  as 
a.ssumptions  leading  to  empirical 
laws?  Our  choice  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  pinpoints  the  dichotomy  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice. 

Communication — What  is  to  be 


By  John  F.  Travers,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Moss. 
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remarkable 


TEACHING  MACHINE 

invites  your  comparison! 


There  isn’t  another  teaching  machine  in  existence  that  has  the  features  or  capabilities  of 
Koncept-O-Graph’s  amazing  KOG-7 !  Check  these  outstanding  features ! 


•  VERSATILITY!  KOG-7  uses  all  Skinner  Type 
program  material  .  .  .  SVa"  x  11"  mimeograph,  ditto 
and  printed  sheets. 

•  ADAPTABILITY!  KOG-7  enables  you  to  design 
your  own  program.  The  big  4"  x  8"  viewing  window 
provides  the  largest  viewing  area  of  any  teaching  ma¬ 
chine.  Can  be  easily  masked  for  all  program  formats. 

•  FOOL-PROOF  OPERATIONl  KOG-7's 
unique  spring  clutch  allows  programs  to  progress  in  a 
forward  direction  only. 

•  SIMPLICITY!  KOG-7  automatically  feeds  pro¬ 
gram  sheets  one  at  a  time. 

$^0-00 

ONLY  Ow  COMPLETE 

from  your  local  AV  Dealer.  Every  unit  includes  a  pro¬ 
gram,  a  response  unit,  and  a  current  list  of  available 
programs. 

KONCEPT-O'GRAPH  CORP,,  box 533,  Rochester 3,  n.y. 


•  ECONOMY  I  KOG-7  automatically  restacks  pro¬ 
gram  sheets  ready  for  reuse. 

•  FUNCTIONAL  DESIONI  KOG -7 incorporates 
a  detachable  response  unit  that  permits  the  reuse  of 
all  program  material.  Unit  can  be  positioned  for  right 
or  left  handed  students  .  .  .  accepts  paper  tape  up  to 
ZVo"  wide. 

•  DURABLE  CONSTRUCTION!  KOG-7 
is  molded  from  lightweight,  flame  resistant  high-im¬ 
pact  polystyrene.  Basic  unit  weighs  only  2y2  lbs. 

For  more  information  visit  your  local  AV  dealer  or 
send  convenient  coupon  below: 

[  KONCEPT  O  GRAPH  CORP.,  BOX  533,  Rochester  3.  N.  Y.  ~j 

I  Please  Send  Our  Order  for  (Fill  In  k«x)  □  K06-7’s  @  M.OO  f.a.b.  Roclicstcr  | 
I  □  CHECK  ENCLOSED  □  SEND  NAME  OF  DEALER  □  BILL  SCHOOL  j 

I  I 

I  NAME  . . - . - .  I 

}  POSITION/SCHOOL  _ j 

I  ADDRESS  . I 

!  CITY . ZONE _ STATE _  I 

I _ I 


October,  1961 
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FOR  ECONOMICAL  SERVICING 

From  start  to  finished  product  Newcomb  transcription 
players  and  phonographs  are  engineered  for  prolonged 
service  in  an  academic  environment.  When,  however, 
service  does  become  necessary  —  as  it  will  with  any 
electronic  gear  eventually  —  all  parts  are  readily 
accessible.  Hinged  transcription  player  decks  lift  for 
tube  replacement  and  motor  maintenance. 


Newcomb  Model  AV164V-LC8  transformer  powered  player  with  built-in  jacks  for  eight  pairs  of  headphones 

These  Newcomb  products  are  built  for  a  purpose  and  not  to  meet 
a  price.  The  fact  they  are  unexpectedly  low  in  initial  cost  is  the 
result  of  high  production  and  distribution  efficiency.  Specialized 
engineering,  carefully  selected  parts,  and  incessant  quality  control 
make  them  the  lowest  cost  units  to  own  when  initial  cost  is  equated 
against  service  life... a  fact  your  own  service  records  w-ill  verify. 
Astute  equipment  buyers  always  specify  Newcomb  when  they  want 
the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  you  get  the  best  — 
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FOR  THE  INVARIABLE  BEST 

AL  WAYS  SPECIFY 


MORE  POWER,  LOWER  DISTORTION 

Newcomb  "Bi-Coupled”  output  systems  and  broad-band 
output  transformers  provide  more  power  at  less 
distortion  over  a  more  complete  band  of  useful 
frequencies.  You  will  find  Bi-Coupled  systems  only  in 
Newcomb  Series  R  and  AV  phonographs  and 
transcription  players. 


NEWCOMB 


QUALITY 

AUDIO 

PRODUCTS 


Write  for  catalog  sheets  describing  in  detail  models  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 
NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  s.l0,  6824  Lexington  Ave.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 
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DURABLE  SERIAL  NUMBER 

Newcomb  quality  control  after  a  machine  is  put  in 
service  is  facilitated  by  the  serial  number  assigned  to 
each  unit.  It  is  stamped  in  metal  so  it  cannot  be 
obliterated  and  is  riveted  to  the  motor  board.  A  durable 
serial  number  is  essential  in  school  service. 


Newcomb  Model  R-164V  portable  combination 
transcription  player/public  address  system 
has  a  10  watt  Bi-Coupled  output  system  and 
a  12"  round,  dual-cone  high  fidelity  loud¬ 
speaker,  slanted  and  lighted  operating  panel 
with  mixing  controls  and  tone  controls,  4- 
speed,  varieble-speed  motor.  Deck  lifts  for  ser¬ 
vicing.  A  tremendous  value. 


Newcomb  Model  TR-1656M-HF2  combines  port¬ 
ability  with  exceptional  coverage  and  high 
quality  sound.  This  monophonic  transcription 
player/p.  a.  system  includes  a  GE  variable 
reluctance  magnetic  cartridge,  56  watts  peak 
Bi-Coupled  output  system,  two  two-way 
speaker  systems.  In  addition  to  hinged  deck. 
TR  Series  players  have  removable  vent  plate 
in  bottom  for  under-chassis  servicing. 


Newcomb  Model  AVS-1624V  STEREOPHONIC 
portable  combination  transcription  player/p.a. 
system  provides  either  true  stereo  or  mono¬ 
phonic  high  fidelity  reproduction  at  the  flip 
of  a  switch.  It  plays  any  size,  any  speed  record 
up  to  17>/i"  masters,  has  stereo  mike  inputs, 
stereo  tape  or  radio  inputs,  scratch  filter, 
voice  filters,  separate  mixing  volume  controls 
for  phone  and  both  mikes,  separate  bass  and 
treble  ganged  tone  controls,  choice  of  4  dif¬ 
ferent  speaker  systems. 
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Airkem 
Protects 
The  School 

from 

Environmental 
Health  Hazards 

Germs  meet  Airkem  and  die.  Odors  meet 
Airkem  and  vanish.  Dirt  and  grime  meet 
Airkem  and  dissolve.  No  question  about 
it!  The  Airkem  Program  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  and  brings  a  new  “climate” 
into  the  school-clean,  odorless,  agreeable, 
healthful. 

» hen  what  happens?  Children’s  marks  be¬ 
gin  to  perk  up.  Illness  drops,  attendance 
climbs.  Teachers,  parents,  visitors  notice  a 
new  air-freshened  effect  and  a  new  feel¬ 
ing  of  comfort  and  well-being.  Everybody 
benefits! 

The  Airkem  Program  is  a  scientific  but 
extremely  simple  way  to  improve  living 
conditions  and  health  conditions  every¬ 
where  in  school  —  corridors,  gym,  audi¬ 
torium,  rest-rooms,  locker  rooms,  class¬ 
rooms,  cafeteria,  teachers’  lounge,  even 
the  school  bus!  Easy  to  put  into  practice— 
just  make  sure  the  proper  Airkem  product 
is  used  in  its  proper  place  in  school.  Please 
inquire!  Look  in  the  “yellow  pages”  for 
your  nearby  Airkem  man. 


See  opposite  column  for 
one  sp^ific  Airkem  benefit 


airkem 


AIRKEM 
For  a  Healthier 
Environment  through 
Modem  Chemistry 


New  Trends  {continued) 

communicated  and  how?  How  rigidly 
should  channels  of  communication 
be  followed? 

Decision-making — Who  is  to  make 
what  decisions?  Has  the  organization 
been  structured  so  that  problems  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  highest  level  with  prior 
decisions  already  made? 

Organization — How  formal  should 
the  structure  be?  As  rigid  as  possible 
to  eliminate  the  need  of  frequent  de¬ 
cision-making,  or  flexible  to  meet 
sudden  changes? 

Cooperation — ^How  much  coopera¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  and  between  what 
levels?  At  what  point  should  it  give 
way  to  the  exercise  of  authority? 

Principles — Should  “principle”  be 
thought  of  as  a  fundamental  law, 
thus  implying  that  a  distinct  admin¬ 
istrative  structure  may  function  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  nature  of  the  organ¬ 
ization?  Or  is  the  principle  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  organization? 
This  forces  us  to  consider  administra¬ 
tion  as  either  “adjectival”  or  “the 
body  of  administrative  thought.” 

Creativity — An  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  term  that  is  causing  much  diffi¬ 
culty  today,  particularly  in  designat¬ 
ing  the  source  of  creativity.  In  this 
organization  age  creativity  is  often 
forced  to  give  way  to  collectivism. 
We  forget  that  the  organization  came 
into  being  because  of  the  ingenuity 
of  individuals.  Thus,  decision  making, 
particularly  at  high  levels,  must  be 
an  individual  thing.  The  group  or 
committee  should  advise  only,  not 
decide;  collective  decisions  reflect  too 
much  compromise  to  be  creative. 

There  are  obvious  weaknesses  yet 
in  the  professional  vocabulary  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  is  need  for  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  terms,  but  we 
cannot  yet  formulate  precise  defi¬ 
nitions  until  there  has  been  more 
empirical  investigation  into  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  individual  in  an  organ¬ 
ization.  Thus,  what  is  desirable  in 
definition  is  a  combination  of  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  And 
this  reflects  the  new  trend  in  edu¬ 
cational  administration  itself:  that 
administrators  understand  the  theo¬ 
retical  in  order  that  they  may  more 
effectively  utilize  the  practical.  • 
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Here  ,  ^ 

come 

the  4^* 

Parents! 

• 

Here  •  ^ 

comes  ^ 
the 

Public! 


Are  you  ready  to  welcome  them? 

PTA  meeting  tomorrow  night?  A  civic 
group  next  week?  School  Board?  Visiting 
lecturers? 

There’s  always  something  scheduled.  And 
that  means  there’s  always  the  chance  of 
making  new  friends  for  the  school,  and 
cementing  good  relations  with  your  com¬ 
munity  ...  IF! 

IF  there’s  a  pleasurable,  clean,  odorless  air 
environment  in  the  room  where  they  meet 
—gym,  auditorium,  classroom,  or  teachers’ 
lounge.  It’s  a  BIG  “if’  when  you’ve  just 
had  a  basketball  game,  or  a  cooking-class, 
or  a  chemistry-lab  period,  or  a  crowded 
assembly. 

Get  rid  of  those  odors  fast— before  people 
arrive!  Put  Airkem  on  the  job!  Airkem 
products  and  Airkem  procedures  will 
quickly  counteract  many  odors  that  hang 
in  the  air  —  and  leave  an  air-freshened 
effect  that  the  public  will  appreciate  and 
remember. 

It’s  just  one  benefit  you  get  from  the 
Airkem  program  for  environmental  health 
—  a  sanitation  maintenance  program  that 
includes  cleaning,  disinfection,  odor- 
counteraction  and  the  creation  of  an  air- 
freshened  effect  in  every  part  of  the  school 
. . .  every  day.  Put  Airkem  on  your  public 
relations  staff.  Let  Airkem  work  full  time, 
as  a  full-fledged  partner! 


John  Hulse,  Airktm,  Inc.  Dept.  O-IO 
HWH  241  East  44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Send  details  on  FREE  introductory  offer 
and  demonstration  of  Airkem  techniques 
for  school  sanitation  maintenance. 

Name _ 


Title- 


-School. 


Address- 


Clty- 


-Zone _ State. 
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_  ATERPR00FIN6  CO.,  INC. 

A  Miltovri  Corporal^  Anrf  IH  Affiliatm 

RESTORATION  COMPANY,  INC. 

1223  Syndicote  Truit  Bldg.  •  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri 

NATIONWIDE  SERVICE 


TIiiimmo  VbMICTIOM 


h  ^STliSm  BWOtATtOM 


Remember,  building  repairs  can  be  de¬ 
ductible  expenses.  All  work  done  under 
contract;  fully  insured  and  guaranteed. 
No  material  for  sale.  Write  for  consulta¬ 
tion  service. 

Nation’s  leading  waterproofing 
contractors^nd  engineers. 


rC^ 


yn^siRiiii 


ATERPROOFING  CO.,  INC. 


RESTORATION  COMPANY,  INC. 

1223  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.  •  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri 

NATIONWIDE  SERVICE 


Data  Processing  for  i 
A  Booming  Enrollment 


SETTING  UP  a  data-processing  sys¬ 
tem  for  grade  reporting  and 
school  record  compiling  takes  time 
to  plan,  but  once  established,  the 
system  can  handle  a  wide  variety  of 
administrative  tasks  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently. 

We  hit  upon  data  processing  as  a 
solution  to  record  keeping  problems 
at  Bishop  England  High  School  a 
year  ago  when  our  enrollment  topped 
700.  For  years  the  school  secretary 
had  spent  many  days  preparing  re¬ 
port  cards  for  each  six-week  mark¬ 
ing  period.  But  as  our  enrollment 
boomed,  it  became  an  impossible  task 
for  one  person  and  homeroom  teach¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  help  out.  They 
spent  hours  gathering  grades  and 
figuring  averages  in  a  losing  battle  to 
beat  rep>ort-card  deadlines. 

In  June,  1960,  we  decided  to  in¬ 
vestigate  electronic  data  processing 
and  contacted  the  Service  Bureau 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  ibm.  It 
was  almost  September  before  we  had 
accumulated  all  the  data  needed  to 
start  processing  in  time  for  the  Oc¬ 
tober  marking  period.  But  working 
closely  with  SBC  personnel,  we  were 
able  to  decide  what  had  to  be  done. 

Most  schools  using  data  processing 
have  special  punch  cards  made  to 
order  on  which  teachers  imprint 
grades  with  an  electrographic  pencil. 
However,  with  time  running  out,  our 
SBC  production  manager  decided  to 
use  low-cost  standard  punch  cards  on 
which  our  teachers  simply  write  stu¬ 
dent  grades.  Later,  these  grades  are 
key-punched  into  the  cards  before 
they  are  processed  and  the  grades  are 
printed  on  report  cards. 

Our  next  move  was  to  have  a  re¬ 
port  card  designed  to  fit  our  needs. 
We  have  three  marking  periods  each 
semester  and  wanted  a  cumulative 
report  that  would  show  grades  for  an 
entire  year.  We  decided  on  a  five- 
copy  report  form;  one  copy  for  par¬ 
ents,  one  for  pastors,  one  for  guidance 


counselors,  and  one  each  for  seniors 
and  freshmen  (the  seniors’  cards  are 
sent  to  the  colleges  which  want  to 
know  what  subjects  their  applicants 
are  studying;  freshmen’s  cards  are 
sent  to  the  elementary  school  they  at¬ 
tended).  We  bought  10,000  of  the 
five-part  reports — a  two-year  supply 
— for  $400.  Under  our  present  enroll¬ 
ment  this  averages  out  to  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  pupil  annually. 

Next  we  set  up  a  schedule  of  things 
still  to  be  done  and  found  so  much 
work  we  hadn’t  figured  on,  we  almost 
cancelled  the  operation.  The  work 
we  had  to  do  next  involved  many 
hours  of  labor  by  many  people  to  get 
the  necessary  information  into  proper 
form  for  processing.  Here  are  the 
steps  we  went  through: 

1.  Each  subject  was  assigned  a 
code  number,  name,  teacher,  and 
class  period  number  which  were 
coded  into  the  punch  cards  by  sbc. 
Fifty  copies  of  each  subject  card 
were  made. 

2.  Information  for  a  student  mas¬ 
ter  card  was  gathered  on  registration 
day.  Each  student  filled  out  an  index 
card  show  ing  name,  mailing  address, 
class,  section,  and  parish  code  num¬ 
ber. 

3.  With  fifty  subject  cards  for 
each  subject  and  700  student  master 
cards,  the  next  job  was  to  assign  sub¬ 
ject  cards  to  each  student  master 
card.  Everyone  helped  out;  students, 
teachers,  secretaries.  The  office  was  a 
jumble  of  punch  cards.  But  in  just 
over  a  week  the  job  was  finished.  Al¬ 
together  we  had  about  4,000  cards. 

Finally,  the  preparatory  work  was 
finished  and  would  not  have  to  be 
done  again  except  for  the  normal 
turnover  of  classes  from  year  to  year. 
Each  teacher  now  had  a  complete 
set  of  cards — one  for  each  student  in 


By  Rev.  W.  J.  Croghan,  rector  of  Bishop 
England  High  School,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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UNDERWOOD  HAS  ANSWERS  TO  MANY  OF  YOUR  CUSSROOM  PROBLEMS 


...TYPEWRITERS:  The  new  TOUCH-MASTER  FIVE  manual  typewriter  combines  rugged  con¬ 
struction  with  exceptional  lightness  of  touch  and  confidence-building  ease  of 
operation.  The  new  SCRIPTOR  meets  school  needs  for  a  full-sized,  full-featured  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  of  good  quality  and  dependability  at  moderate  prices.  The  RAPHAEL 
Electric  with  easy-to-use  variable  letter  spacing  and  polyethylene  carbon  ribbon, 
is  ideal  for  administrative  correspondence,  bulletins  and  duplicating  masters. 

...CALCULATORS: The  DIVISUMMA  24  is  a  high-speed,  high-capacity,  10-key  desk  calcula¬ 
tor  with  a  remarkable  memory  feature  and  printed  tape  record  of  all  operations. 
Extreme  versatility  and  ease  of  operation  make  it  well-suited  to  administrative 
office  needs  as  well  as  classroom  instruction.  (A  new  30-lesson  Divisumma  Office 
Practice  Course  is  now  available  for  classroom  instruction.)  Other  Underwood- 
Olivetti  calculators  range  from  adding  machines  to  alpha-numeric  accounting 
machines. 

...SUPPLIES:  A  full  range  of  high-quality  carbon  papers  and  typewriter  ribbons  is 
available  through  Underwood  Representatives. 

...TEACHING  AIDS:  The  Underwood  Education  Division  offers  a  number  of  typing 
teaching  aids,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  George  Hossfield,  ten-time 
national  speed-typing  champion,  and  classroom-oriented  editors. 

For  full  information,  check  and  mail  the  coupon  to  Department  A,  Education 
Division,  Underwood  Corporation,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 


UndOrWOOd  corporation  ■  Department  A,  Education  Division  ■  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  information  on: 

□  Underwood  Typewriters  □  Underwood  Calculators 

□  Underwood  Supplies  □  Underwood  Typing  Teaching  Aids 

NAME . POSITION . 

ADDRESS . 


October,  1961 
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her  class.  The  teacher  simply  wrote 
the  numerical  grade  and  quality  point 
total  on  each  student’s  card.  A  dupli¬ 
cate  card  was  used  by  the  school  sec¬ 
retary  to  mark  tardiness  and  absence, 
and  another  by  the  disciplinarian. 

When  the  time  came  to  send  out 
grades  for  the  October  marking  pe¬ 
riod,  the  entire  operation  took  just 
one  day  of  combined  effort  at  the 
Charleston  sec  office  and  at  the 
school. 

The  punched  card  system  can  do 
many  other  school  administration 
tasks.  It  can  prepare  student  sched¬ 
ules,  homeroom  and  class  lists,  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  a  master  student  body  roster, 
and  statistical  reports.  Almost  any 
analysis  of  students  and  curriculum 
can  be  done  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
As  time  goes  on,  we  expect  to  dis¬ 
cover  many  more  ways  to  use  our 
data-processing  system.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  planning  two  changes  in  our 
present  setup.  Instead  of  compiling  a 
list  of  failures  according  to  teachers 
and  class  periods,  we  feel  that  a  com¬ 
plete  listing  of  teachers’  grades  for 
each  class  would  be  better.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  are  going  to  compile  a  list  of 
the  top  two  students  in  each  grade 
section.  Special  credit  will  be  given 
to  these  students  even  when  they  do  ! 
not  have  sufficient  quality  points  for 
the  honor  roll.  Also,  many  parents 
want  to  know  how  their  children  rank 
in  their  grade  section,  so  ttiis  year  we 
are  adding  this  information. 

Though  we  are  very  satisfied  with 
our  data-processing  system,  it  does 
have  to  be  controlled  carefully.  Some¬ 
one  representing  the  school  has  to 
know  what  the  school  needs  and  ex¬ 
pects;  he  has  to  stay  on  top  of  the 
job.  This  means  plenty  of  work  for 
whoever  takes  care  of  the  data. 

We  feel  that  the  service  is  well 
worth  its  cost.  We  paid  an  initial 
setup  charge  of  $125  and  we  pay 
twenty-five  cents  per  student  per 
grade  rejxsrt.  Altogether  the  cost  of 
the  first  year’s  operation  was  about 
$1,300 — less  than  $2  per  student. 
For  this  money  we  have  a  time-sav¬ 
ing,  neat,  versatile,  and  practically 
error-free  grade  reporting  system.  It’s 
well  worth  the  price.  • 


Now  Ampex  makes  Spanish 
look  different  from  French! 

In  fact,  you  can  catalog  a  ’ 
complete  school  library 
easily  and  efficiently  with 
Ampex-lrish  Color  Cod¬ 
ing.  It’s  the  first  complete 
tape  catalog  system!  Color 
coding  gives  you  quick, 
positive  identification. 

Colorful,  easy-to-apply 
bindings  identify  the  box,  colored  leader 
tape  matches  colored  reels,  too ;  so  you 
always  know  which  reel  the  tape  belongs 
on.  Reels,  leaders  and  bindings  come  in 
colors  of  red,  blue,  orange,  green,  yellow, 
and  violet. 

Irish  Recording  Tape  is  ideal  for  the 
hard  use  you  expect  in  an  active  tape 
library  (available  on  both  acetate  and 
Mylar*  bases).  Order  your  Ampex-lrish 
Color-Coded  Tapes  now.  For  infor¬ 
mation  on  cataloguing  your  tape  li¬ 
brary,  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  free 
descriptive  brochure. 

AMPEX  MAGNETIC  TAPE  PRODUQS 

Opelika,  Alabama 

r  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  folder:~| 
I  How  to  Catalogue  Your  Tape  Library.  ■ 
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LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 


NEW  INSTRUMENTS 
PROVE 
HEADSETS 
NEED  NOT 
BREAK  DOWN 

The  _ 

PROFESSIONAL 

Modet  LT-lOO  ^ 

Drmmmic 


/  /f  SIWWIT 

f  *  ModM  IT  500 
Mmgnetic 

DYNAMIC  or  MAGNETIC 
HEADSETS 

MOISTURE-PROOF 
SHOCK  RESISTANT 

Dynamic  and  Magnetic  Headsets  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  “standard  require¬ 
ment"  in  the  original  installation  of 
language  laboratories  and  as  “auto¬ 
matic"  replacements  for  older,  less 
effective,  crystal  and  ceramic  type 
headsets. 

Now  PM  &  E’s  introduction  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Model  LT-100  Dynamic  and 
Student  Model  LT-.500  Magnetic  head¬ 
sets  provides  a  new  degree  of  wide  range 
performance  and  dependability. 

Dynamic  and  Magnetic  acoustic 
principles  have  created  headsets  imper¬ 
vious  to  humidity  and  guaranteed 
resistant  to  concussions  that  normally 
put  crystal  or  ceramic  headsets  out 
of  commission. 

The  importance  of  these  outstanding 
features  has  been  universally  recognized 
as  Dynamic  and  Magnetic  headsets  have 
become  the  first  to  he  accepted  in  every 
state. 

Whether  you  are  considering  the  initial 
installation  of  a  language  laboratory  or 
replacement  of  some  of  your  present  head¬ 
sets,  ask  your  acoustic  supplier  about  the 
superior  technical  features  incorporated 
in  PM  &  E’s  new  Dynamic  or  Magnetic 
headsets  .  .  .  features  that  provide  excep¬ 
tionally  long  term,  maintenance-free 
operation. 

Convenience  Feature;  The  Profes¬ 
sional  Model  LT-100  features  conveni¬ 
ent  and  time-saving  “in  the  classroom" 
cord  set  replacement. 

For  complete  information  on  these 
new  headsets  and  the  name  of  your 
nearest  PM  &  E  supplier,  write: 

PLASTIC  MOLD  &  ENGINEERING 


F>rvi 


Dept.O-P.O.  Box  4255 

265  Wampanoag  Trail 
East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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3366  4 


FREE  GUIDE 


I  1 1  p  tells  you  how  to  save  time 
and  money  in  your  school 
system  by  duplicating  hundreds  of 
items  such  as  these: 

Bulletins  •  Notices  •  Examinations  •  Price  sheets 
Drawings  •  Music  sheets  •  Specifications  •  In¬ 
structions  •  Class  schedules  •  Faculty  notes 
Maps*  Records*School  newspapers  •Instruction 
sheets  •  Test  papers  •  Copies  of  bids  •  Purchas¬ 
ing  orders  •  Tickets  •  Programs  •  General  infor¬ 
mation  •  Catalog  cards  •  Charts  •  Diagrams 
Military  orders  •  Student  records  •  Course 
schedules  •  Absentee  reports  •  Transcripts 
Athletic  schedules  •  Office  forms 'Lectures  •  In¬ 
ventory  reports  •  Postcards  •  Manuals  •  Posters 
Handbills  •  Menus  •  Financial  statements  •  Blank 
ruled  forms  •  Assignment  sheets 


^  6800  McCormick  Road 

I  J  Chicago  45,  iiiinois 

PImm  rush,  without  obligation,  your  FREE  Ouido,*Toaciior,  Advisor, 
Principal— DITTO  Products  Halp  You  Do  A  Batter  Job." 


Sclieol  AOdrese. 


Emm  m  County. 


DITTO  m4  •ft  rtlisttcM  ttiSMMik,  (W.t.  mt  Mrtlo*)  •<  DINe, 


ADMINISTRATIVf  COSTS 


MAKE  COPIES  QUICKLY,  EASILY- 
AND  FOR  LESS-WITH  A 

DITTO*  DUPLICATOR 

BRAND 

Now,  you  can  improve  communications,  reach  the  public  econom-  Duplicate  in  many  sizes,  from  3x5  inches  to  9  x  14  inches,  on 
ically,  produce  all  copies  you  need  to  operate  your  school.  You  can  various  papers  from  lightweight  sheets  to  card  stock, 
do  it  in  your  office  or  classrooms,  using  school  personnel  (even 

students)  with  a  DITTO  Brand  Spirit  Process  Duplicator.  There’s  no  tank  refilling,  no  fluid  spilling  -  with  the  new,  automatic 

“No  Pour”  Fluid  System  on  DITTO  Brand  Duplicators.  Fluid  is 
Turn  out  as  many  as  120  copies  a  minute  from  material  that  is  typed,  fed  to  the  machine  directly  from  the  original  container.  Re-loading 
written,  or  drawn.  Get  300  from  each  master;  save  time,  work,  money.  is  instant;  a  signal  warns  when  the  container  is  empty. 

Up  to  five  colors  at  a  time  can  be  duplicated;  copies  are  neat,  clear.  Mail  the  coupon  today — and  discover  how  your  school  or  school 
easy  to  read.  DITTO  Duplicators  are  clean,  easy  to  use.  system  can  solve  its  duplicating  problems  for  less  money. 


New 

SOAP  DISPENSER 
stops  pilferage! 


8fsf  by  Over  50  Yeart  f«perience 

1 2 1 4' Noitrand  Av  Brooklyn  25,  N  Y. 
1B39  Bluk  A..,,  I  .  Anj  I  .  39.  Calif 


McNeff  Industries,  Inc. 
Box  10626,  Dollos.^Texas 


write  '  ^ 
today  for 

gracefold 

.  catalog  . 
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Avoiding  the  Double  Session 


Bobrick’s  nigged,  trouble- 
free  Model  8292  is  vandal 
proof;  its  large  -  capacity, 
metal  soap  container  is 
locked  onl  Mounts  through 
hole  in  basin.  Easy  top-ml. 
Stainless  Steel  push-button 
and  spout.  Force  -  pump 
mechanism;  no  packings  or 
washers  to  wear  out. 


Send  for  Catalog  lllnstratlng  other  Bobrick  Soap 
Oispoasors  specifically  designed  for  school  ose. 
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The  First  Folding 
Table  With  Fine 
Furniture  Beauty 

This  beautifully  styled 
laminated 


table  features  the  easiest 

and  most  convenient  fold- 

ing  and  locking  procedure 

on  the  market.  To  set  up,  just 

swing  the  legs  out  .  . .  with  one  hand  .  .  .  and 

then  snugly  lock  in  place.  To  break  down,  just 

the  touch  of  your  finger  releases  the  safety 

lock,  allowing  legs  to  swing  bock  in  place. 


I  Please  send  the  colorful  illus- 
I  trated  graCCfold  Catalog  con- 
'  toining  complete  details. 


NAME. 


POSITION. 


ADDRESS. 


By  Mott  O.  Hanhila,  principal  of  Carl 
Hayden  High  School  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


STATE. 


OVERVIEW 


i  • 


Seamless  Lenticular  Screens 

UP  TO  70"  X  70" 


for  Flawless  Viewing  with  Overhead  and  Opaque  Projectors! 

h  .djor  achievement  for  perfect  projection— from  RADIANT.  Big  pictures  for  big  audiences  ...  on 
one  piece  Seamless,  Truly  Lenticular  Silver  OptiGlow  surfaces.  For  use  in  partly  lighted  as  well  as 
darkened  rooms,  OptiGlow  screen  surfaces  offer  maximum  brightness  on  axis  and  minimum  fall-off  at 
side  viewing  angles. 

SEAMLESS  LENTICULAR  SCREENS  IN  ALL  BIG  SIZES!  50'  x  50'  60'.x  60'  52'  x  70'  70'  x  70' 
•(simple  attachment  of  a  RADIANT  Keystone  Eliminator  makes  any  RADIANT  tripod  screen  suitable 
for  overhead  projection  by  correcting  keystoning  distortion.) 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  .  .  . 
The  AUDIO-VISUAL  GUIDE  TO  BETTER  PROJECTION  ...  a  comprehensive 
40  page  reference  book  that  deals  with  every  phase  of  projection  in  detail. 

Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Subsidiary  of  United  States  Hoffman  Machinery  Corp. 


I  RADIANT  manufacturing  CORP. 

18!^  Noftt)  Austm  Avenue  OV-IIAI  i 

Mofton  Gfove,  Illinois  / 

I  Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  a  free  cooy  of  the  k 

audiovisual  guide  to  better  projection  / 
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AMESTACK 


anew 

Concept  in 
Library 
Shelving 


New  AMESTACK  Steel 
Library  Shelving  provides 
that  feeling  of  spacious¬ 
ness  so  important  in 
contemporary  library 
designs.  Wire  shelf 
brackets  afford  ideal 
display  for  books, 
eliminate  the  box-like 
appearance  of  conven¬ 
tional  shelving.  Free¬ 
standing  base;  4'  shelves. 
Many  colors  available. 


Write  today 
for  full  details 


IU.R.RinESCO. 

Dapt.  OV 
Milpitas,  Caiifomia 


Since  1910 


Representatives 
in  Principal  Cities 
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RECORDED  DISCUSSIONS 
for  INDIVIDUAL  or  GROUP 
LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Curriculum  areas: 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 

33  rpm  (records)  3%  ips  (tapes) 

Send  for  free  14-page  booklet  outlining 
each  of  50  challenging  discussions  in  the 
“Time  for  Ideas”  series. 

.  .  these  recordings  can  be  profitably 
added,  without  exception,  to  the  libraries 
of  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  com¬ 
munities.” 

— Max  U.  Bildersee 

Editor  for  the  Audio  Field 
Educational  Screen  &  AV  Guide 
.  A  series  of  recordings  which,  in  this 
reviewer’s  opinion,  should  certainly  be 
explored  by  all  educators  .  .  •” 

— ^Karl  A.  Barleben 
Contributing  Editor 
Film  World 

[  ACADEMIC  RECORDING  INSTITUTE  | 
{  Dept.  SL-2,  18  E.  50th,  NYC  22,  N.Y.  | 
I  Gentlemen:  Send  me  the  free  cotolog  j 
I  outlining  each  of  the  fifty  discussions,  j 
1  No  obligation.  i 

j  Nint  .  I 

I  AiSmt  .  I 

I  city  &  Zee* . StaU .  I 


EXECUTIVE’S 

BOOKSHELF 


EDUCATION  FOR  COLLEGE: 

Improving  the  High  School  Curriculum 

By  Albert  R.  Kitzhaher,  Robert 
M.  Gorrell,  and  Paul  Roberts.  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press  Com¬ 
pany.  195  pp.  $3.50. 

Superintendent  Edwards  invited  the 
presidents  of  nine  Oregon  colleges 
and  universities  to  make  a  concen¬ 
trated  study  of  subject  matter  appro¬ 
priate  for  college  preparation.  This 
book  is  the  major  portion  of  the  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  some  fifty  college 
subject  specialists. 

The  process  was  cooperative  and 
the  book  is  entirely  constructive.  Con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  are 
deceptiv'ely  modest,  however.  They 
rest  squarely  on  the  assumption  that 
“the  high  schools  should  have  as 
their  central  aim  the  imparting  of 
subject  matte’^.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to 
look  beyond  these  to  more  abstract 
goals — the  teaching  of  democracy, 
critical  thinking,  social  adjustment, 
virtue — does  not  work  out  in  prac¬ 
tice,  however  plausible  in  theory,  and 
should  be  abandoned.” 

The  various  reports  on  subject 
matter  areas,  apparently  made  in 
great  detail,  are  summarized  in  chap¬ 
ters  on  literature,  English  language 
and  composition,  speech,  history,  so¬ 
cial  studies,  foreign  languages,  math¬ 
ematics,  science,  art,  and  music. 

The  findings  and  recommendations 
probably  represent  as  good  and  as 
complete  a  job  as  any  school  system 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  get.  The  process 
of  visitation  and  consultation  must 
have  had  great  value  to  the  school 
system  and  to  the  professor-consult¬ 
ants.  Except  for  that  value,  any  sec¬ 
ondary  school  or  system  could  accept 
this  report  as  a  superior  set  of  recom¬ 
mendations  of  their  kind! 

School  administrators  o./e  it  to 
themselves  and  to  their  students  and 
teachers,  to  wrestle  with  the  issues 
implied  or  explicit  in  this  book.  The 


twenty-page  Chapter  I  presents  as 
fairly  as  is  possible  the  points  of  view 
of  the  administrator,  the  teacher,  the 
parent,  and  the  professor — written  by 
professors. 

This  cannot  be  shrugged  off.  If 
only  we  were  a  one-class,  one-culture 
society,  or  if  we  could  have  high 
schools  which  were  committed  to 
serve  about  the  same  piopulation  seg¬ 
ment  as  in  Fadiman’s  youth,  or  even 
if  we  could  somehow  deliver  to  the 
high  school  door  youngsters  whose 
value  systems,  cultural  backgrounds, 
and  motivations  were  appropriately 
and  uniformly  shajDed,  this  book 
would  be  an  entirely  valid  blueprint 
for  high  school  education.  But  far  as 
we  fall  short  of  our  ideal  of  education 
for  all  American  youth,  we  do  still 
hold  it  shakily  to  our  bosoms. 

Undoubtedly  the  burden  rests  with 
those  who  hold  this  ideal  to  continue 
searching  for  ways  to  realize  it.  This 
report  won’t  help,  but  it  does  chal¬ 
lenge  the  fuzzy-minded.  We  com¬ 
mend  it  for  thoughtful  reading  and 
discussion. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

By  Van  Cleve  Morris.  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  492 

pp.  $6. 

We  rarely  review  textbooks — and  this 
clearly  falls  in  that  category.  But  ever 
since  the  splendid  volume  on  Modem 
Philosophies  and  Education  (nssf. 
Yearbook  LIV)  we  have  looked 
eagerly  for  a  book  which  treated  a 
number  of  philosophic  schools  of 
thought  even-handedly  and  followed 
through  their  several  implications  for 
educational  practice.  Professor  Mor¬ 
ris  of  Rutgers  has  done  just  that. 

The  organization  of  the  book  de¬ 
serves  notice  since  it  is  the  innovation 
which  lends  especial  value  to  it,  not 
only  for  text  and  class  discussion 
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so  powerful. 


THE  TORNADO  300  VACUUM  is  a  highly  mobile 
machine  that  moves  readily  into  any  area  to  power 
clean  any  surface  or  substance.  While  its  big  power 
can  easily  swallow  two  pound  steel  chunks,  it  is 


smooth,  controlled  power . . .  power  that’s  right  for  the 
full  range  of  cleaning  chores— wet  or  dry!  Its  by¬ 
pass  motor  works  on  and  expels  only  fresh  air.  While 


Accoustically  insulated—  Walk  it,  Trot  it,  Run  it... 

does  not  create  disturb-  with  TROT- MOP®  wet 

ance  in  peopled  areas.  pick-up  squeegee. 


compactly  designed,  the  300  provides  big  filter 
capacity.  For  the  power  to  clean  better  anywhere— 
select  the  TORNADO  300. 


BREUER  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

5100  No.  Ravenswood,  Chicago  40,  III. 

I  I  Send  Literature  on  the  Tornado  300  Vacuum 
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CITATION 

Popcorn  Machine 
Sales:  $30.00  per  hour 
14  ourKes  per  popping 
2350  watts— 110  volt 
Exhaust  Filter.  Alt 
Aluminum  Alloy  —  rust 
proof  and  corrosion- 
resistant. 

A  600.00  Value  for  only 
$399.SO 


WHIZ  BANG 

Popcorn  Machine 
Sa'es  of  $24.00  per  hour 
2050  watts  —  110  volt 
Super  Speed  Kettle 
Portable  — plug  in  any¬ 
where. 

A  400.00  Value  for  only 
$279.50 


Other  models  from 
$1M.N 

All  Units  folly  guaran- 
lold  Medal 


teed  by  Ooli 


MONEV  $  ,AOt*t"'  $  money  ^ 

Here's  A  Way  To  Earni 
$  All  You  Can  Spend 

«  money  5  ^oNEY  ^ 


It’s  easy  to  earn  $1,000.00  to  $5,000.00* 
every  year  with  Popcorn  and  other  Refreshment 
profit! 

Thousands  of  Schools  each  earn  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  month  profit  with  Gold  AAedol 
equipment  and  supplies.  Our  way  is  the 
easiest  and  lets  yau  make  the  most. 


Write  today  for  detailed  information  on  the 
Gold  Medol  way  to  Popcorn  Profits.  Free 
Booklet  and  Free  catalog,  will  onswer  all 
questions  and  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
have  huge  net  profits  from  Popcorn,  Cotton 
Candy,  Hot  Dogs,  Cold  Drinks.  Don't  Delay  — 
Write  today  surel 

PAY  AS  YOU  POP  PURCHASE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 

PAY  WITH  THE  PROFITS  AS  YOU  EARN  THEMI 


‘Depending  on  the  size  of  your  school,  the 
selection  of  items  and  the  frequerKy  of  op¬ 
eration. 


■  GOLD  MEDAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


lITt  17  FIEEMSN  AVE 
CINCINNATI  U.  OHIO 


MO»E  PEOPLE  lUT  COLD  MEDAL  POPCORN  UNITS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  MARE! 


DERT. 

H 
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PROJECT 


science 


1 


demonstrations 


IN  COLOR 
WITH  MOTION 

LIVE 


The  ACT-O-MATIC  Dual  Position  Projector  enables  you  to 
project  actual  test  tubes,  electrolysis  cells,  meters  and 
other  science  apparatus.  As  the  demonstration  is  per¬ 
formed,  it  is  projected  LIVE  on  the  screen  in  large,  vivid 
detail.  Also  projects  class  notes,  diagrams,  etc.  as  they  are 
written.  Tested  demonstrations  and  prepared  transpar¬ 
encies  are  available  in  chemistry,  physics  and  biology. 


patenit  punding 


for  additional 
Information 
writ#  to: 


IVE  Anrxo 


DUAL-POSITION  PROJECTOR 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE  CO.,  INC. 

Old  Country  Road,  Mineola,  N.Y. 


Bookshelf  {continued) 

purposes  but  for  reading  by  the 
thoughtful  educationist.  He  takes  five 
philosophical  systems  (Idealism, 
Realism,  Neo-Thomism,  Experimen- 
talism,  and  Existentialism)  as  his 
core,  but  deals  with  the  basic  ques¬ 
tions — What  is  real?  What  is  true? 
What  is  good? — and  relates  each  to 
the  educative  process. 

Part  V  relates  the  five  (and  im¬ 
portant  variants  like  perennialism) 
to  American  education.  But  it  is  in 
Part  VI  that  he  finally  relates  philos¬ 
ophy  to  day-by-day  class  and  school 
practice.  This  is  a  fascinating  enter¬ 
prise,  and  one  which  is  bound  to 
raise  questions.  Most  helpfully  it 
pushes  the  reader  to  the  realization 
of  the  fuzzy  eclecticism  behind  his 
own  tendencies  to  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion. 

Teachers  of  philosophy  being  what 
they  are,  we’re  not  sanguine  about 
wide  adoption  of  this  special  “phi¬ 
losophy  -  to  -  policy  -  to  -  practice”  ap¬ 
proach.  But  we  earnestly  commend  it 
to  them  from  our  position  as  “con¬ 
sumer.”  Equally  we  commend  it  to 
school  people  who  recognize  the 
stimulation  of  thoughtful  reading. 

THE  CATHOLIC  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

By  Sister  M.  Jerome  Corcoran. 

Milwaukee,  Wise.:  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.  479  pp.  $6.50. 

The  Sister  Principals  of  Catholic  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  in  a  very  special 
situation,  since  in  a  major  sense  the 
principalship  cannot  be  said  to  be 
their  careers.  And  although  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  them  are  getting 
professional  preparation  it  is  still 
probably  true  that  the  typical  princi¬ 
pal  must  learn  on  the  job. 

Sister  M.  Jerome  has  made  a  mag¬ 
nificent  contribution.  This  book  was 
clearly  written  to  meet  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Professor  Treacy  of  Marquette 
puts  a  strong  case  for  the  call  to 
educational  leadership  and  in  the 
closing  chapter  gives  an  unusually 
helpful  guide  to  the  principal’s  own 
study  of  her  effectiveness.  Professor 
Ward  of  Notre  Dame  sets  out  suc¬ 
cinctly  a  whole  series  of  principles  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  school — 
and  relationship  with  children.  Dr. 
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I'heisen  covers  the  school  plant  in  a 
surprisingly  comprehensive  but  com¬ 
pact  chapter.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
Sister  M.  Jerome’s. 

In  content  and  presentation  this  is 
a  thoroughly  sound  professional  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  total  role  of  the  Sister 
Principal.  Diocesan  superintendents 
and  community  supervisors  will  want 
to  see  that  every  principal  has  a  copy. 
It  would  make  a  fine  textbook,  is 
readable  with  profit  by  old  hands  on 
the  job,  and  will  be  an  invaluable 
handbook  for  frequent  reference. 


we  are 
now 

controlling 

roof 

maintenance 
costs  . . . 


GUIDEBOOK  FOR  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

By  Byron  W.  Hansford.  New  York: 

The  Ronald  Press  Company.  296 

pp.  $5. 

There’s  always  room  for  a  practical 
handbook  for  quick  reference.  Colo¬ 
rado’s  Commissioner  Hansford  gives 
well-founded  practical  answers  to  the 
135  questions  he  found  bothering 
most  principals.  The  skillful  use  of 
references  gives  real  substance  to 
what  might  otherwise  be  merely  glib¬ 
ness. 

The  range  is  excellent.  He  covers 
just  about  every  aspect  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration — from  how  to  handle 
hallway  petting  to  faculty  morale. 
Good  principals  will  not  long  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  necessarily  simple  an¬ 
swers,  but  they  do  provide  well-in¬ 
formed  advice  based  on  the  author’s 
long  and  close  contact  with  principals 
and  their  day-to-day  problems. 


the  TREMCO  Preventive  Roof 
Maintenance  Program  showed  us  how! 


Many  schools  have  adopted  a  new  budget-protecting  pattern  . . . 
the  Tremco  Preventive  Roof  Maintenance  Program.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  plan  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  heavy  roof  repair 
and  emergency  replacement  costs  .  .  .  and  the  prevention  of  in¬ 
terior  damage  to  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  These  can  be  budget- 
wreckers! 

Safeguard  your  school  buildings  and  budget  with  a  Tremco  Planned 
Preventive  Roof  Maintenance  Program,  tailor-made  especially  for 
your  requirements,  and  designed  to  catch  roof 
troubles  before  they  become  expensive.  The  plan 
provides  a  realistically  budgeted  program  to  elimi¬ 
nate  sudden  large  expenditures  . . .  permits  efficient 
use  of  labor  . . .  and  assures  the  control  and  lower¬ 
ing  of  roof  maintenance  costs. 

Ask  the  Tremco  Man  or  write  for  a  new  methods 
manual  that  tells  how  you  can  adopt  this  new  con¬ 
cept  to  lower  your  roof  maintenance  costs  .  .  . 
proven  in  modern  school  systems  everywhere. 

THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  4,  OHIO 


VALUES  AND  IDEALS  OF 
AMERICAN  YOUTH 

.  Edited  by  Eli  Ginzberg.  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press. 
338  pp.  $6. 

Editor  Ginzberg  is  to  be  commended 
for  this  last  publication  of  papers 
from  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth.  This  read¬ 
able  volume  presents  twenty-two  of 
them — sorted  into  three  categories: 
development  and  adaptability;  prob¬ 
lem  areas;  and  values  in  transition. 

It  is  very  uneven  reading — ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  six  are 
survey  papers  and  seven  were  refer¬ 
ence  papers  while  the  others  were 
addresses.  They  read  that  way! 

Some  are  detailed  summaries  of 
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NEXT  To  Your  Teachers, 

"a 

brightest  instructor 


on  your  staff 


MANUFACTURED  IN 
MADISON,  IND.  BY 


MEESE,  INC. 
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NO.  86  JANITOR  CART 


(and  a  better  buy  for  schools) 

Big  capacity,  light  weight 
and  easy  mobility  make 
*  X>  Shamrock  Janitor  Wagons  a 

iw  — ^  favorite  with  maintenance 
"  personnel.  Their  low  cost 
and  long-life  construction 
win  the  approval  of  cost- 
conscious  superintendents, 
purchasing  agents.  Sturdy 
^  collapsible  steel  frame-,  re- 
,  movable  canvas  bags  easily 
replaceable.  Furnished  in 
white  and  O.D.  flame  resist- 

4  ant  duck.  A  choice  of  styles 
and  caster  arrangements. 
Write  for  prices. 

S  SOLO  THROUGH  SHAMROCK 

JOBBERS  EVERYWHERE 


S800  Scries 

Three-Channel  System;  unusual  program 
flexibility;  capacity  up  to  221  rooms. 


every  desirable  program  facility  and  feature 

•k  MIcrophonM — announcements  and  progprams  from 
multiple  microphone  locations 
■k  Intercom — two-way  voice  conversation  with  any  room; 
privacy  available 

■k  Fhonegraph—  distributes  phono  program  (transcription 
player  or  changer) ;  also  available  for  use  with  tape 
recorder 

it  FM-AM  Radio  -  selects  any  FM-AM  radio  program  for 
distribution  to  any  or  all  rooms 
★  Optional  Features — Disaster  Emergency  Switch; 
program  clock  signals;  telephone  intercom;  light 
annunciation;  remote  controls,  etc. 
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TEACHERS  THE 
BRIGHTEST,  COOLEST, 
QUIETEST  OVERHEAD 
PROJECTORS  OF  THEM 
ALL!  NEW.  MODERN 
STYLING,  TOO! 


Model  S745 

Two-Channel  System; 
Desk  mounting- 
compact  and  efficient 


WRITE  FOR 
FULL  DETAILS ! 
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SCHOOL  SOUND  SYSTEMS 


rauland’s  engineering  experience  provides  in  these 
systems  absolute  simplicity  of  operation,  but  with 
the  complete  flexibility  demanded  by  present  day 
school  administration.  Exclusive  features  and  mod¬ 
erate  cost  have  made  rauland  Sound  the  choice 
of  thousands  of  educators,  rauland  systems  are 
still  giving  reliable  service  after  two  decades  of  use. 
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SHAMROCKS 
ARE  A  JANITOR’S 
BEST  FRIEND 


BUHL  OPTICAL  CO. 


BUHL 


10  33  Beech  A ve 


Pittsburgh  33,  Pa 


PRKK  An  experi.nc.d  RAULAND  Engi- 

8CHOOL  nearing  Diilribulor  la  available  in 
BURVKV  moior  city  lo  survey  your 

la  W  N  V  B  T  buildings  and  make  practical  recem- 
mendaliens.  No  obligalien,  of 
course.  Sand  coupon  or  write  today. 

RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg  Corporation,  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St.,  Chicago  18,  III. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 

□  Have  the  RAULAND  Distributor  contact  us 


BUHL 
KOOLire 
MODEL  7000 
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facts  (as  Axt  on  higher  education) 
or  research  (as  Ehrmann  on  sexual 
mores) .  Others  are  wise  commentar¬ 
ies,  or  calls  to  understanding  or  ac¬ 
tion.  Reading  of  the  first  paragraph 
or  two  of  any  of  the  papers  will  be 
enough  to  invite  a  full  reading  or 
skipping. 

We  found  most  of  the  papers  worth 
reading  —  some  worth  the  most 
thoughtful  attention.  We  can’t  know 
enough  about  adolescence,  but  some 
of  the  insights  here  will  help. 


Looking  Into  Leadership 

Series  of  Monographs — first  four 
available.  The  Leader  Looks  at 
the  LEADERSHIP  DILEMMA 
by  Warren  H.  Schmidt.  The  Lead¬ 
er  Looks  at  AUTHORITY  AND 
HIERARCHY  by  David  S.  Brown. 
The  Leader  Looks  at  GROUP 
EFFECTIVENESS  by  Gordon  L. 
Lip  pit  t  &  Edith  Whitfield.  The 
Leader  Looks  at  SELF  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  by  Malcolm  S. 
Knowles.  Leadership  Resources, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Ave., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Set  of  4,  $5; 
1—3,  $1.50  ea.;  5-25  single  title, 
$1.10  ea.;  26-100  single  title,  $1 
ea.;  additional  lOO’s  single  title, 
85^  ea. 


Modern  Elementary  School  Science 

By  Willard  J.  Jacobson  and 
Harold  E.  Tannenbaum.  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  194  pp. 
$2.25. 

The  First  Book  of  Teaching  Machines 

By  Sam  and  Beryl  Epstein.  New 
York:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  50  pp. 
$1.95. 

New  Teaching  Aids  For  the 
American  Classroom 

Institute  for  Communication  Re¬ 
search,  Stanford  University,  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.  173  pp.  $1. 

Guides  to  Newer  Educational  Media 

By  Margaret  I.  Rufsvold  and 
Carolyn  Guss.  Chicago,  III.: 
American  Library  Association.  74 
pp.  $1.50. 


The  Influence  of  the  Cinema  on 
Children  and  Adolescents 

UNESCO.  International  Docu¬ 
ments  Service,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 
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designed  to  meet 
your  space 

requirements  today  — 

and  tomorrow! 


This  modern,  attractive  classroom  looks  like  part  of  a  brand-new  school  —  but 
is  actually  a  remodelled  classroom  in  the  Ridge  Avenue  School,  Neptune,  N.  J. 
Here,  as  in  thousands  of  other  classrooms,  modular,  mobile  Grade-Aid  Classroom 
Equipment  saves  space  and  valuable  floor  area.  Should  a  new  arrangement 
become  necessary,  the  Grade-Aid  units  can  be  rearranged  quickly  and  easily  to 
meet  any  new  requirements. 


Heavy  furniture  steel  construction  in  Grade-Aid  equipment  provides  fire  safety, 
extra  durability  and  easy  maintenance.  Full  wrap  around  bases  conceal  sturdy 
casters.  Counter  Storage  models  are  available  in  six  heights  to  fit  all  grades. 
And  even  with  these  and  more  quality  features,  Grade-Aid  units  are  economically 
priced  to  meet  any  school  budget. 


If  you  plan  to  remodel,  build  or  re-arrange  classrooms,  it  will  pay  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  finest  —  Grade-Aid  Steel  Classroom  Equipment,  including  sink  units, 
science  tables,  wall  and  counter  storage  cabinets  and  wardrobes. 


Ridge  Avenue  School,  Neptune. 
New  Jersey  —  modernized  with 
Grade-Aid  mobile  classroom 
units  for  greater  flexibility  and 
convenience. 


'"1 

1  GRADE-AID  CORPORATION 

2  46  Bridge  St.,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 

OV-IO  1 

H  □  Please  send  me  your  full  color  catalog  on  the  1 
*  complete  line  of  new  Grade-Aid  steel  school  ■ 

■  equipment.  h 

■  □  Please  send  me  the  name  of  your 

■  representative. 

nearest  | 

B  Name 

■ 

1  Title  ■ 

2  Please  attach  to  your  letterhead. 

■ 

«.j 

October,  1  96  1 
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A  “LITTLE  STORE”  benefits  everyone.  Children  need  not 
wait  for  bookstore  hours  or  depend  on  a  home  shopping  service 
for  supplies. 

Teachers  are  pleased  with  the  uniformity  of  supplies  and  tlie 
disappearance  of  classroom  borrov\  ing  and  confusion. 

The  school  administrator  is  relieved  of  time-consuming  details 
related  to  inventories,  record-keeping,  purchasing  and  staffing 
the  bookstore. 

\\'ithout  cost  or  obligation,  your  local  franchise  dealer  installs 
the  “LITTLE  STORE,”  furnishes  supplies  on  schedule  and 
arranges  for  daily  ser\'icing  so  that  dispenser  drawers  are  al¬ 
ways  stocked. 

Learn  the  many  ways  a  “LITTLE  STORE”  can  benefit  your  school. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY  SERVICE  COMPANY 


BOSTON 

PENCIL  SHARPENERS 


guaranteed  quality 

■  LUNT  A  FI 

The  strong  all-metal  construction  of  W 

Boston  Pencil  Sharpeners  makes  ^ 

them  last  .  .  .  Bases  are  guaranteed  ^  ® 

against  breakage . . .  There  is  a  model 
for  every  need,  and  one 
mounting  kit  fits  all  models, 

Send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


offlliole  of  Fronklin-loa  Co. 


12801  S.  Hoisted  St. 


Chicago  28,  Illinois  I  C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education  VII 

Edited  by  Vincent  J.  Glennon. 
Syracuse,  N.Y.:  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 

Frontiers  of  Secondary  Education  V 

Edited  by  Paul  M.  Halverson. 
Syracuse,  N.Y.:  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 

Faculty  Handbooks  in  California 
Public  Junior  Colleges 

By  Frederick  C.  Kintzer.  For  sale 
by  UCLA  Student  Store.  $1. 

The  Junior  High  School  We  Need 

By  Jean  D.  Grambs,  Clarence  G. 
Noyce,  Franklin  Patterson ,  and 
John  C.  Robertson.  Association  for 
the  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development-NEA,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  Free  to  all  ASCD  members. 

Research  and  Reporting  Activities  in 
Legal  Problems  of  Education 

By  M.  A.  McGhehey,  U.S.  De- 
.  partment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Skill  in  Teaching,  Assessed  on  the 
Criterion  of  Problem  Solving 

By  Richard  L.  Turner  and  Nicho¬ 
las  A.  Fattu.  School  of  Education, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Available  at  University  Book¬ 
store,  $1.25. 

Biological  Education  in  American 
Secondary  Schools  1890—1960 

By  Paul  DeHart  Hurd.  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences, 
2000  P  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  263  pp.  $4.75. 

Guiding  Superior  and  Talented 
High  School  Students 

By  Frank  S.  Endicott.  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association’s  Project  on  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Motivation  of  Superior 
and  Talented  Students,  259  E. 
Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

Educating  Gifted  Children 

Revised  edition.  By  Robert  F.  De- 
Haan  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
362  pp.  $5. 

Predicting  School  Enrollments 

By  Roscoe  C.  Brown,  Jr.  The  Cen¬ 
ter  for  School  Services,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University. 
49  pp.  $1.50.  • 
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Streamlined  fountains  of 
glistening  vitreous  china 


in  modern  styling 

The  matchless  beauty  of  vitreous  china  is  successfully  com¬ 
bined  with  functional  utility  in  these  streamlined  fountains  by 
Halsey  Taylor.  The  line  is  complete,  providing  a  wide  range 
of  selection  in  face-mounted  and  semi-recessed  wall  types,  as 
well  as  battery  models  and  pedestals.  Available  in  gleaming 
white  or  in  attractive  colors  to  suit  your  architectural  decor. 

The  Halsey  W.  Taylor  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio 


Controls  Should  Be  Used 
— Not  Feared 


Wo/fer  D,  Cocking  comments  on  the  current  scene 


and  imply  more  wisdom  than  any  control-maker  could 
possibly  possess. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  those  controls  which  in¬ 
terfere  with  individual  rights  (requirements  of  allegiance 
oaths  invoked  in  various  programs,  rules  for  special  con¬ 
duct  for  participants,  etc.)  have  no  place  in  a  partnership 
program  and  certainly  have  no  place  in  a  program  of 
education  designed  to  keep  us  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  controls  which  may 
l)e  used.  One  of  the  most  effective  is  communication  in 
which  all  pertinent  information  regarding  education  shall 
flow  continuously  to  people  throughout  the  nation.  It 
pays  dividends  in  developing  enlightened  understanding 
of  education  and  its  problems.  Public  understanding  is 
probably  the  most  effective  control  a  free  society  can  use. 

Closely  related  is  the  involvement  of  citizens  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  educational  policies  and  in  the  evaluation 
of  results.  Millions  of  citizens  should  constantly  study 
education  and  its  programs,  locally,  on  a  state  basis,  and 
from  the  national  scene. 

Strong  programs  of  research  and  experimentation  also 
offer  examples  of  good  controls.  Research  is  concerned 
with  facts  and  the  results  which  come  from  various  types 
of  educational  activity.  Research  tends  to  eliminate  bias 
and  prejudice  and  places  high  rewards  upon  results. 

Also,  as  I  see  it,  a  partnership  program  of  education 
by  its  very  nature  is  a  control  system  per  se.  In  a  partner¬ 
ship  the  whole  enterprise  is  protected  through  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  each  of  the  partners.  Good  partner  team¬ 
work  not  only  insures  efficient  of)eration,  it  protects 
against  undue  control  by  any  one  partner.  To  date,  we 
haven’t  used  such  a  control  a  great  deal.  It  has  much  to 
recommend  it. 

America’s  destiny  with  respect  to  education  is  clear.  A 
strong  system  of  education  must  be  provided  and  main¬ 
tained.  Controls  must  be  used,  not  feared.  • 


IN  ANY  PARTNERSHIP  there  is  concern  about  the  roles 
each  partner  plays,  and  the  influence  each  exerts. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  amount  and  typ>es  of  con¬ 
trols  that  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  will  exert 
in  the  developing  programs  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 

If  good  partnership  relations  are  to  exist  in  education, 
it  is  important  that  good  controls  be  established  and  that 
bad  controls  be  avoided.  Good  controls  provide  for  a 
well  understood  concept  of  the  roles  each  partner  will 
play;  bad  controls  are  those  which  give  one  partner  un¬ 
due  influence  in  determining  what  is  done. 

One  could  find  any  number  of  bad  controls  in  our 
schools  now.  I  would  list  the  following  examples; 

1.  Requiring  matching  funds  by  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  that  other  levels  of  government  may 
qualify  for  participation.  Such  controls  imply  govern¬ 
mental  superiority  by  impiosing  such  controls  over  others. 
It  is  contrary  to  equality  of  partners  and  unnecessary,  for 
it  suggests  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  level  imposing  such  a  control  than  other  levels 
pKKsess. 

2.  Requiring  approval  by  state  or  federal  levels  of  a 
program  established  for  a  particular  purpose.  Approval 
of  a  state  plan  for  participation  in  Smith  Hughes  pro¬ 
grams,  for  example,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  part¬ 
nership. 

3.  Requiring  school  systems  and  states  to  follow  a 
given  plan  or  procedure  in  order  to  qualify  for  programs 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  It  assumes 
sufieriority  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  good  education. 

4.  Requiring  a  fixed  time  schedule,  a  set  body  of  con¬ 
tent,  and  a  universal  testing  program  for  all  students, 
frequently  found  at  the  local  level  and  not  unknown  at 
the  state  level.  Such  controls  deny  individual  differences 
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This  is  a  Language  Teacher’s  “Dream”  Lahoratory 


Its  name  is  DICTALAB — Electronic  language  labora¬ 
tories  are  not  news.  Dictalab  is.  It  incorporates  the 
latest  technological  advances.  It  is  an  integrated, 
balanced  system  with  all  units  designed  to  function 
compatibly,  unlike  many  systems  which  are  patched 
together  from  assorted  components.  •  Dictalab  is  all 
push-button,  completely  foolproof.  The  language 
teacher,  through  the  Automatic  Control  Center,  can 
direct  up  to  11  pre-programmed  lessons  to  a  class  at 
one  time  and,  with  a  flick  of  a  switch,  monitor  or  talk 
with  any  student  in  the  class.  •  With  Dictalab,  the 
student  can  LISTEN/RESPOND/RECORD.  After 
the  lesson  is  completed,  the  student  can  PLAY  BACK 
and  compare  the  teacher’s  pronunciation  with  his 
own.  Dictalab’s  unique  quarter-track  system  makes  it 
simply  impossible  for  the  student  to  erase,  or  record 
over,  the  Master  Voice.  Your  school  can  begin  its 
Dictalab  language  system  with  a  modest  basic  instal¬ 
lation,  and  add  to  it  as  the  need  grows.  You’ll  get 


more  than  the  finest  equipment.  You  are  also  assured 
of  prompt,  skilled  service  by  Dictaphone  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  own  staff  of  factory-trained  servicemen,  the 
largest  in  the  field.  •  Dictalab  offers  the  student, 
teacher  and  school  many  unique  benefits  including 
a  host  of  optional  features  to  accommodate  individual 
school  requirements.  Fill  out  the  attached  coupon 
for  an  interesting,  informative  report. 

DtCTA^ONC,  DICTALAB,  BCaitTCACO  TAAOCMAIIRS  Or  DICTA^ONC  COlirOIIATION. 

Dictaphone  CORPORATION 

REO.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Dept.  OlOl,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  report  on  your  new  system  for  language 

comprehension. 

NAME _ _ 


AnnRF<K 

CITY 

_ STATE 
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How  to  focus  on  phonics 

..  .yet make  learning  a  THEATi 


PHONICS  can  be  a  boring  struggle  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  teacher  alike.  To  dispel  this  drudg¬ 
ery,  a  teacher  combines  today’s  compelling 
filmstrips  with  class  participation.  After  in¬ 
troducing  a  filmstrip  to  her  reading  group, 
she  permits  the  children  to  individually  re-  ■  '*’»  *  Fiimsti 

Precise  advance  i 

view  the  strip  for  the  class.  Each  pupil  takes  Twin  aperture  piai 

accessory  rewind 

pride  in  being  part  of  the  project— finds  storage  can.  ■  it’ 

learning  phonics  can  be  fun-and  develops  ^ 

presence  and  confidence  by  speaking  in  a®*®  w*”'®  i 

front  of  the  class.— Just  one  example  of  how  Microscope  Slid 

attaches  without  ti 

filmstrips  or  slides,  plus  a  measure  of  crea-  crisp  detail  up  to 

conventional  mici 

tivity,  can  make  dull  subjects  vivid,  living  pieteiy.  Check-sto 

and  interesting.  For  a  wealth  of  helpful  infor-  ••speed-i-o-Scop< 

mation  send  for  the  48-page  Graflex  Audio- 

duration,  intensity 

visual  Digest,  containing  leading  AV  articles  training,  improvini 

from  the  past  three  years..  25C  GRAFLEX 


for  versatility, 
nomy,  convenience 
choose 

SCHOOLMASTER 


FOUR-IN-ONE  Projector 

■  It’s  a  Filmstrip  Projector.  Simplified  threading,  framing. 
Precise  advance  without  backlash.  Operates  from  right  or  left. 
Twin  aperture  plates  hold  film  at  correct  optical  angle.  Exclusive 
accessory  rewind  take-up  automatically  rewinds  filmstrip  into 
storage  can.  ■  It’s  a  2  x  2  Slide  Projector.  Low-cost  accessory 
slide  changer  attaches  in  seconds,  without  tools.  No  need  to 
remove  changer  while  filmstrip  is  projected— or  to  remove  film¬ 
strip  gate  while  projecting  slides.  Accessory  magazine  slide 
changer  shows  slides  in  sequence— without  handling.  ■  It’s  a 
Microscope  Siide  Projector.  Accessory  “Micro-Beam”  unit 
attaches  without  tools.  Projects  standard  dry-mount  lab  slides  in 
crisp  detail  up  to  300X  magnification.  Greater  illumination  than 
conventional  microprojectors.  No  need  to  darken  room  com¬ 
pletely.  Check-stop  aperture  disc  permits  concentration  on  spe¬ 
cific  sections  of  specimen.  ■  It’s  a  Tachistoscope.  Accessory 
“Speed-I-O-Scope"  attaches  without  tools.  Permits  flash  ex¬ 
posure  of  various  visual  stimuli.  Accurate  control  of  exposure 
duration,  intensity  and  duration  of  stimulus.  Ideal  for  memory 
training,  improving  reading  speed,  arithmetic,  language,  etc. 


School  Masters,  available  in  500  and  750  watt  manual 
from  the  past  three  years.  25C  /\  1^1  control  models.  For additionalintormetio^^^ 

^  M  Hi  ■  ■  see  your  Graflex  AV  Dealer.  Or,  write  Dept.  OV-101, 

_  •-.A.  m  A  m  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.Y.  In  Canada:  Graflex  of 

per  copy,  i-ree  to  AV  directors.  A  sussiDiMY  or  CENciAi  mcisiON  tQuiPMCNT  coxroMTioN  (jup)  Canada  Limited,  47  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto  1 ,  Ontario. 


Frame  shown  is  from  a  set  of  six  filmstrips,  '  Phonics— A  Key 
to  Better  Reading"  by  Society  For  Visual  Education*.  Inc. 


What  two  words  did  you  hear  in  each  word  ? 
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What’s  New? 

As  schools  across  the  country 
opened  for  another  academic  year, 
the  NEA  asked  large-district  super¬ 
intendents  what  innovations  they 
planned.  Here  is  a  sampling  from  the 
replies : 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Space  Age 
Curriculum  Committee  produced  a 
booklet  on  the  arithmetic  of  flying  to 
show  the  use  of  arithmetic  in  space 
projects. 

Bloomfield,  N.  ].  is  experimenting 
with  teaching  machines  for  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded. 

Union  City,  N.  J.  is  using  team 
teaching  with  emotionally-malad- 
j  us  ted  youngsters. 

Medford,  Mass,  is  trying  “team 
learning”  in  spelling  and  arithmetic. 

Easton,  Pa.  has  opened  a  new  high 
school  with  separate  wings  for  grades 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  each  with  its 
own  principal,  guidance  >  counselor, 
and  clerical  staff. 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  is  using  elec¬ 
tronic  computers  to  compile  all  jjer- 
manent  school  records  and  is  teaching 
algebra  with  a  programmed  text. 

Alexandria,  Va.  is  adding  ten 
minutes  to  the  high  school  day  and 
dropping  study  halls.  Each  day  con¬ 
sists  of  five  72-minute  periods. 

Lake  Charles,  La.  offers  selected 
high  school  sophomores  a  daily  two- 
hour  course  correlating  world  history, 
literature,  and  art. 

Midland,  Tex.  has  developed  a 
two-and-half-hour  daily  period  of 
language  arts  and  social  studies  for 
grades  seven  and  eight. 

Marion,  Ohio  is  starting  a  five- 
year  study  of  seniors  to  improve  coun¬ 
seling,  guidance,  and  curriculum 
planning. 

Normandy,  Mo.  is  sending  high 
ranking  seniors  to  nearby  Missouri 
University  Residence  Center  for  ad¬ 
vanced  course  work. 

Davenport,  Iowa  is  doubling  Eng¬ 
lish  periods  in  grades  7  and  8  for 
more  time  on  spelling  and  composi¬ 
tion. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  is  eliminating 
study  halls  in  junior  high  and  going 
to  a  seven-period  day.  Each  teacher 
will  have  five  periods  for  teaching, 
two  for  preparation. 


EDUCATION 

ROUNDUP 

Public  •  Private  •  Military  •  Business  •  Labor  *  International 


Fall  Enrollments 

Enrollment  in  the  nation’s  public 
and  private  schools  from  kindergar¬ 
ten  through  college,  increasing  for 
the  seventeenth  consecutive  year,  will 
reach  a  new  all-time  high  of  49, 
300,000  in  the  1961-62  academic 
year,  the  usoe  reports,  an  increase  of 
1.4  million  over  last  year. 

The  USOE  also  estimates  that 
1,684,000  classroom  teachers  will  be 
needed  by  the  public  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools — 
3  p>ercent  more  than  last  year. 

Anticipated  enrollments  in  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  grade  eight  are  es¬ 
timated  at  34.2  million,  an  increase 
of  400,000.  In  grades  nine  through 
twelve,  the  increase  is  expected  to  be 

Snapshot  of  Cities 


m  cmi  Of  STATf  POnJlATION  M  UttAMZfO  AAEAS.mO 


Courtesy  NaUooaI  IndustriAl  Conference  Boird 


Over  half  the  U.  S.  population  now  re¬ 
sides  in  urbanized  areas.  Twenty  states 
register  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
people  in  cities.  Clustering  trend  of  ur¬ 
ban  growth  is  paralleled  by  school  re¬ 
districting. 


700,000 — from  10.1  million  to  10.8 
million.  In  institutions  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation,  both  public  and  private,  an 
enrollment  increase  of  300,000 — from 
4  to  4.3  million — is  anticipated. 

Another  report  issued  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis¬ 
trars  and  Admissions  Officers  predicts 
that  when  children  born  last  year 
reach  college  age,  higher  education 
will  face  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
9.2  million  students.  This  would 
mean  a  student  body  more  than  twice 
the  size  accommodated  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  colleges  and  universities  last 
year.  For  some  states,  the  increase 
will  be  much  greater — Nevada,  for 
example,  will  nearly  quadruple  its 
college  enrollment  by  1978.  And  by 
that  time,  California  colleges  and 
universities  are  due  for  a  whopping 
student  body  of  1,283,752.  Author  of 
the  study  is  Dr.  Ronald  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Ohio  State  University. 

Home  (Mis)Rule 

It  was  “a  wonderful  day  for  the 
children  of  New  York  City,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  He 
was  referring  to  the  special  four-hour 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  that 
approved  reorganizing  the  board  of 
education  in  the  nation’s  largest  city 
(Sept  Overview  p23). 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  new 
method  of  selecting  board  members 
on  a  non-political  basis  and  gives  the 
board  power  to  authorize  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  to  act  in  its  be¬ 
half  in  most  matters.  However,  sub¬ 
sequent  bills,  to  be  submitted  at  the 
regular  session  next  year,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  detail  the  respensibilities  of 
the  board  and  superintendent. 

While  everybody  concerned  in¬ 
sisted  that  politics  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  special  session,  most  of  the 
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oratory  and  maneuvering  centered 
around  New  York  City’s  hotly  con¬ 
tested  mayoralty  campaign.  Republi¬ 
can  Gov.  Rockefeller  originally  pro- 
|X)sed  to  have  the  State  Board  of 
Regents  appoint  an  interim  board  to 
run  the  city’s  schools.  Democratic 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  charged  that 
this  would  violate  the  principle  of 
“home  rule.’’  The  Governor  saw  that 
this  charge  might  help  Wagner  in  his 
bid  for  re-election  and  backed  down. 


In  addition,  Rockefeller  realized  that 
such  a  charge  might  harm  his  ow'n 
re-election  campaign  next  year. 

Instead  of  an  interim  board,  the 
legislation  stipulates  that  a  panel  of 
distinguished  educators  and  civic 
leaders  submit  at  least  eighteen 
names  from  which  the  Mayor  must 
appoint  a  new  nine-member  board. 

State  Education  Commissioner 
James  E.  Allen  (see  Close-up  p33), 
author  of  the  reform  program,  says 
the  expected  results  “will  show  that 
a  big  city  can  have  a  dynamic  school 


system  and  one  that  we  will  no  longer 
have  to  apologize  for.” 

New  Biology 

The  second  phase  of  the  new  biol¬ 
ogy  curriculum  for  high  schools  has 
begun.  About  35,000  students  are 
now  using  new'  teaching  materials  re- 
\ised  during  the  summer  after  last 
year’s  initial  experiment  with  15,000 
pupils,  .‘\fter  this  year's  experiments 
with  three  different  texts  and  labo¬ 
ratory  manuals,  the  hnal  revisions 
will  be  made  next  summer  and  fall. 
Materials  should  be  available  for 
general  use  by  the  fall  of  1963. 

The  new  biology  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Biological  Sciences  Curricu¬ 
lum  Study  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Sciences  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Arnold  Grobman  of 
the  University  of  C’olorado. 

VHP  Protest 

The  Joint  Council  on  Educational 
Broadcasting,  in  an  unprecedented 
action,  has  filed  a  petition  in  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appteals  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  objecting  to  recent  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  (Sept  Overview 
p45).  The  Joint  Council  objects  t(* 
the  Fcc  decision  to  assign  a  third 
\  HF  television  channel  to  commercial 
interests  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and 
Johnstown,  Pa.  The  jceb  wants  these 
channels  reserved  for  noncommercial 
educational  organizations.  In  its  peti¬ 
tion,  the  JCEB  maintains  that  “educa¬ 
tion  has  a  right  to  more  of  these  vhf 
channels.”  They  take  exception  to  the 
FCC  policy  of  assigning  uhf  channels 
( 1 4-83 )  to  educational  broadcasters. 

Meanwhile,  eleven  colleges  in  five 
Texas  cities  have  inaugurated  a 
“closed-circuit  microwave  television 
netw'ork”  to  transmit  eight  courses  to 
a  combined  enrollment  of  more  than 
35,000. 

Windy  City  Drop-Outs 

A  Chicago  civic  committee  has 
decided  to  do  something  about  the 
teen-age  drop-out.  The  committee, 
headed  by  Inland  Steel  Co.’s  treas¬ 
urer  William  H.  Lowe,  has  launched 
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ENRICH  YOUR  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 
WITH  POWER  STATIONS 

r  ® 

•  EACH  INDEPENDENT  UNIT  PROVIDES  COMPLETE,  SELF-CONTAINED.  YARN 
ABLE  A.C.  AND  D.C.  ELEaRICAL  SERVICE  FOR  TWO  STUDENTS. 

•  Students  safely  do  everything  themselves,  freeing  teachers  to  work  with 
individuals. 

•  Lob-Volt  Power  Stations  ore  educationally  correct  and  ore  now  widely  used 
in  every  state  in  the  union. 

•  All  models  are  U.L  APPROVED. 

•  All  models  simply  plug  into  standard  A.C.  outlets. 

•  Models  are  available  for  recessed  (illustrated)  and  furniture-top  installation 
as  well  as  for  portable  service. 

•  A  complete  series  of  detailed  and  illustrated  experiments  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  is  furnished  to  all  Lab-Voit  users. 

SIND  TODAY  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE  EXPERIMENT,  AND  LITERATURE  SHOWINO 
HOW  THE  LAB-VOLT  STATION  CONCEPT  CAN  ENRICH  YOUR  SCIENCE  PROGRAM. 


SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT 

Division  of 

BUCK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

37  M;ircy  SI.  •  Freehold,  N.J.  •  HOpkinS  2-1111 
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a  study  on  the  shortage  of  skilled 

*  workers  in  the  face  of  an  expanding 
labor  force,  the  unemployment  rate 
of  non-high  school  graduates  (twice 

*  that  of  graduates),  and  the  expense 
to  the  community  of  supporting  an 
unemployable  drop-out  (estimated  at 
$30,000  from  ages  16  to  56). 

About  1,700  untrained  Chicago 
teen-agers  leave  school  each  month. 
The  committee  hopes  to  “formulate 
guidelines  for  existing  organizations 
working  on  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  guidance  of  young 
jjeople.” 

State  Control 

School  districts  are  divorced  from 
control  by  city  or  county  building 
code  requirements  in  Nevada,  the 
state  attorney  general  has  ruled.  The 
opinion  was  given  in  response  to  a 

*  (]uery  by  Byron  F.  Stetler,  state  su- 
|jerintendent  of  public  instruction, 
after  the  city  attorney  in  Reno  issued 

»  a  memorandum  that  sc1km)1  construc¬ 

tion  in  that  city  must  comply  with 
building  code  requirements. 

The  attorney  general  said  that 
since  school  buildings  are  under  close 
supervision  of  the  State  Education 
Department  and  the  State  Planning 
Board,  this  indicates  that  the  “state 
has  pre-empted  any  and  all  local 
regulations”  in  reference  to  school 
construction. 

Shopping  List 

Turkeys,  broiler-fryers,  and  lamb 
should  be  in  abundant  supply  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  There  will  be 
from  20  to  25  percent  more  turkeys 
marketed  this  fall  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  In  addition,  cold 
[  storage  holdings  are  up  some  35  mil¬ 

lion  pounds  from  lart  year, 
j  Marketings  for  broiler-fryers  should 

[  be  up  7  to  10  percent  over  a  year  ago; 

'  cold  storage  holdings  are  about  six 

million  pounds  above  last  year.  Janu- 
'  ary  to  June  slaughter  of  lamb  and 

mutton  was  14  percent  more  than  for 
the  same  period  in  1960.  Wholesale 
'  lamb  prices  have  remained  well  un¬ 

der  a  year  ago  and  will  probably  re¬ 
main  below  last  year  through  the 
winter. 
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Disturbia 

Juvenile  delinquency  continues  to 
increase  in  the  U.  S.  particularly 
“among  the  children  of  the  so-called  i 
white-collar  classes,”  according  to  a 
Senate  juvenile  delinquency  subcom¬ 
mittee  report.  The  rejwrt  told  of  “an  ! 
alarming  change  in  patterns”  of  ' 
juvenile  delinquency  since  1940.  It 
.said  the  number  of  cases  in  1959 
reached  a  record  high  of  773,000  in¬ 
volving  666,000  children  of  10  to  17 
years. 

The  report  said  “big  cities  are  still 
by  far  the  greatest  producers  of  de¬ 
linquents,”  but  told  of  a  7  percent 
rise  in  youth  delinquency  in  suburban  j 
areas  and  a  15  percent  rise  in  rural  I 
areas  in  1959.  I 

“This  trend  to  the  suburbs  in  ju-  ; 
venile  crime  is  a  clear  indication  that  I 
the  increase  is  largely  among  the 
children  of  the  so-called  white-collar 
classes,”  the  report  said. 

“National  and  state  police  officials 
report  that  there  are  increasing  oc¬ 
currences  of  vandalism,  muggings, 
burglaries,  larcenies,  and  crowd  dis¬ 
turbances  emanating  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  no  reason  for 
committing  these  crimes  except  for 
so-called  thrills,”  the  subcommittee 
said. 

\  similar  situation  exists  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  recent  report  by  the  (Chil¬ 
dren's  Department  of  the  Home  Of¬ 
fice  tells  of  an  increase  in  juvenile 
crime  for  the  three  years  following 
1955.  The  provisional  Hgures  for 
1960  indicate  the  increase  is  con¬ 
tinuing  and  is  reflected  in  nearly 
every  age  group  of  either  sex. 

Who  Borrows? 

Preliminary  results  of  a  usoe  sur-  | 
vey  of  students  who  have  made  Na-  j 
tional  Defense  Student  Loans  reveal  i 
that  over  half  of  the  borrowers  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  public  schools  , 
or  in  colleges.  ; 

Other  highlights  of  the  survey: 

•  Nine  out  of  ten  borrowers  said 
the  loan  determined  whether  they 
would  start  or  continue  their  studies 
in  college. 

•  Two  out  of  five  borrowers  come 
from  families  with  annual  incomes 
of  $4,000  or  less;  five  out  of  seven 
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R-W  FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


For  classrooms 


•  Grace  MeWayne  School,  Batavia,  III. 
Architects,  R.  A.  Orput,  Rockford,  lU. 

. . .  auditoriums 


•  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Architects,  Shmidt,  Garden  and  Erickson, 
Chicago,  111. 

. .  gymnasiums 


•  l^adle  Park  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Architects,  Cmler,  Gale,  Martell  and 
Norrie,  Spokane. 


BEST  FOR  THE  $ 

A  few  more  dollars  invested  initially 
can  save  you  hundreds  in  the  future. 
In  years  to  come  the  quality,  rugged 
strength,  trouble-free  operation  and 
excellent  sound  retarding  qualities 
inherent  in  all  R-W  Folding  Parti¬ 
tions  will  pay  dividends  through  re¬ 
duced  maintenance  and  repair  costs. 
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your  exact  requirements.  Economi¬ 
cally  and  functionally  it  will  pay  you  to 
buy  the  best — R-W  Folding  Partitions. 
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come  from  families  with  incomes 
of  $6,000  or  less. 

•  Eight  out  of  ten  borrowers  are 
financing  at  least  half  their  college 
expenses;  three  out  of  ten  are  financ¬ 
ing  all  of  their  expenses  from  loans, 
scholarships,  and  part-time  work. 

•  Three  out  of  five  are  men;  one 
out  of  four  men  borrowers  is  mar¬ 
ried,  while  one  out  of  ten  women 
borrowers  is  married.  Of  the  married 
borrowers,  one  in  three  has  at  least 
one  child  and  one  in  twenty  has  four 
children  or  more. 

Public  Domain 

Photostatic  copies  of  information 
returns  filed  by  tax-exempt  founda¬ 
tions  will  be  made  more  readily 
available  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  By  law,  certain  data  listed 
by  a  foundation,  such  as  its  income, 
expenses,  assets,  and  liabilities,  are  a 
matter  of  public  record.  But  such  re¬ 
turns  have  been  open  to  inspection 
only  in  iRs  offices,  with  no  take-out 


copies  allowed.  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon  now  has  approved  a  plan  to 
mail  photostats  for  a  fee  to  people  re¬ 
questing  public  portions  of  the  re¬ 
turns. 

Curtain  Raiser 

“The  large  and  expanded  program 
of  theater  building”  among  high 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and 
community  groups  is  providing  the 
newest  impact  on  the  growth  of 
drama  in  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Norman  Philbrick  of  Stanford 
University,  president  of  the  American 
Education  Theater  Association  (June 
Overview  p  44) .  While  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  past  and  future  contributions 
of  the  commercial  theater,  Philbrick 
told  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  aeta  that  the  theater 
of  Broadway  “is  losing  its  impact  be¬ 
cause  the  great  plays,  old  and  new, 
are  not  being  given  us.” 

“What  is  important  is  the  fact 
that  administrators  of  both  town 
and  gown  are  recognizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  promote  the  creative  arts,” 


Philbrick  said.  “More  and  more  » 

energy  is  being  expended  in  the 
theater  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  ground  swell,  a  * 

passion  for  theatrical  creativity  ev¬ 
idenced  everywhere.” 

Such  new  plants,  he  added,  de¬ 
mand  “a  new  understanding  of  what 
our  national  theater  means.  .  .  We 
wtmt  to  synthesize  professionalism 
with  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us  in 
the  fascinating  business  of  recreating 
the  art  which  is  always  a  living  one.” 

Cloudy  South 

Southern  colleges  and  universities 
have  trouble  hiring  top-notch  faculty 
members  because  of  racial  strife  and 
a  general  hostility  toward  dissent  and 
free  inquiry,  says  Russell  Middleton 
of  Florida  State  University.  In  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  Congress  of 
the  American  Sociological  Associa¬ 
tion,  Middleton  reported  on  replies 
he  received  from  207  department 
chairmen  from  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  ten  southern  states.  Fifty- 
two  percent  of  the  chairmen  said 
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that  racial  problems  already  hamper 
their  recruiting  efforts.  Many  of 
those  who  do  not  now  feel  it’s  a  prob¬ 
lem  expect  it  to  be  one  in  the  future. 

Fear  of  the  impact  of  racial  strife 
on  faculty  children  is  cited  as  the 
greatest  deterrent.  Middleton’s  study 
cites  a  survey  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Professors  “at 
one  of  the  most  highly  resjjected  un¬ 
iversities  in  the  South”  as  saying 
that  25  percent  of  the  staff  would 
leave  if  local  public  schools  were 
closed. 

Another  factor  is  the  fear  that 
generally  rigid  attitudes  in  the  South 
have  limited  academic  freedom. 
Some  chairmen  reported  that  they 
“attempt  to  select  people  who  are 
not  controversialists.” 

The  survey  also  covered  645  doc¬ 
toral  candidates  at  universities  out¬ 
side  the  South  and  fifty-one  doctoral 
candidates  in  the  South.  The  report 
said  that  doctoral  candidates  at 
southern  graduate  schools  list  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  South  low  on  their 
table  of  preferences.  Florida,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  North  Carolina  turned  out 


to  be  relatively  most  acceptable. 
Candidates  at  southern  universities 
tended  to  be  even  more  hostile 
toward  the  Deep  South  than  can¬ 
didates  at  non-southern  universities. 

Faculties  Integrate 

Two  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers 
Colleges — one  at  West  Chester  and 
the  other  at  Lock  Haven — have 
added  a  Negro  to  their  faculties  for 
the  first  time.  Pennsylvania  has  four¬ 
teen  teachers  colleges.  Thirteen  of 
them  have  always  had  all-white 
faculties.  The  fourteenth,  at  Cheyney, 
has  had  an  integrated  faculty  and  a 
predominantly  Negro  student  body. 

Research  Review 

President  Kennedy  has  ordered  a 
review  of  the  government  practice  of 
assigning  research  development  and 
other  scientific  services  to  private 
organizations.  The  practice  has  been 
both  criticized  and  defended  in 
Congress  in  recent  months. 

When  a  government  agency  con¬ 


tracts  for  such  services,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  selected — though  often  a  non¬ 
profit  body — is  not  bound  by  govern¬ 
ment  salary  limits  in  paying  its  em¬ 
ployees.  Critics  consider  this  practice 
a  subterfuge  to  violate  Civil  Service 
restrictions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
argued,  the  contract  system  attracts 
scientists  and  others  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

More  than  350  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tions  have  been  set  up  in  the  last  ten 
years  to  perform  government  services, 
largely  in  the  missile,  electronics, 
and  atomic  fields.  The  Air  Force  has 
been  their  principal  user.  Recently, 
however,  all  the  services  have  joined 
the  trend  toward  buying  services  by 
contract.  The  Army  recently  severed 
a  research  relationship  with  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  is  setting  up 
a  corporation  comparable  to  the 
Rand  Corporation  (under  contract 
to  the  Air  Force) . 

Meanwhile,  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  announced  that 
southern  universities  and  medical 
schools  devote  approximately  one- 
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though  Dr.  li.  F.  Skinner  was  not 
present,  several  “linear”  program¬ 
mers  carried  his  flag  at  spirited  panel 
sessions.  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Lumsdaine, 
critic  and  historian  of  the  pro¬ 
grammed  learning  movement,  sug¬ 
gested  that  future  programs  might 
well  blend  Skinner  and  Crowder 
techniques,  closing  the  conference  on 
a  tenuous  note  of  harmony. 

The  AM  A,  expecting  150  represent¬ 
atives  of  business,  industry,  and  ed¬ 
ucation  to  attend,  was  gratified 
when  600  descended  upon  its  Hotel 
Astor  headquarters.  With  this  show 
of  interest,  the  association  plans  to 
hold  a  similar  conference  on  the 
West  Coast  later  this  year. 

Machines  and  programs  also  held 
the  spotlight  at  the  huge  (8,000  reg¬ 
istrants;  three  hotels)  American 
Psychological  AsscKiation  convention 
over  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  Several 
dozen  researchers  frotn  universities, 
public  schools,  industry,  and  the 
armed  services  ticked  off  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  in  program  design, 
measurement,  and  productivity. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago.  Dr.  Sidney 
Pressey  unveiled  the  first  teaching 
machine  at  an  apa  convention.  It 
gave  candy  for  right  answers. 


Roundup  [continued) 


Pro-Skinner  and  pro-Crowder  fac¬ 
tions  set  up  shop  at  a  two-day  teach¬ 
ing  machine  conference  sponsored  by 
the  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  and  demonstrated  the  kind  of 
vitality  sparking  the  programmed 
learning  field  (June  Overview  p  46) . 

Dr.  Norman  Crowder,  developer  of 
“branching”  in  programming,  out¬ 
lined  his  theory  and  its  application  to 
business  and  industrial  training.  Al- 


fourth  of  their  total  exfjenditures  to 
medical  research.  In  1958,  the  last 
year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
this  amounted  to  a  total  of  $18  mil¬ 
lion.  The  bulk  of  research  funds  spent 
in  the  South — about  two-thirds  of 
the  total — -comes  from  federal  grants. 
The  other  third  comes  from  private 
foundations  and  general  funds,  the 
SREB  says. 


Crisis  Averted 
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The  Idaho  State  Legislature,  in 
special  session,  recently  passed  a  bill 
permitting  school  districts  to  issue 
bonds  for  up  to  15  percent  of  their 
assessed  valuation.  Earlier  in  its  regu¬ 
lar  session,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
similar  bill,  later  struck  down  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court  on  technical 
grounds.  This  left  in  effect  an  old 
limit  of  10  percent.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  said  eleven 
districts  would  face  critical  building 
situations  within  the  next  two  years 
if  they  were  not  permitted  to  bond 
beyond  the  10  percent  limit. 


Correct  pKDsture,  comfortable,  con¬ 
venient  are  these  EZ-A-WAY  Folding 
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the  paragraphs  to  the  right.  Easily 
folded  away,  or  prepared  for  occu¬ 
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.  .  opera  style  when  seats  and  back¬ 
rests  are  padded. 

Like  all  EZ-A-WAY  Folding  Bleach¬ 
ers  the  Johnson  City  installation  has 
the  Berlin  original  construction  fea¬ 
tures  that  have  made  them  the  pre¬ 
ferred  folding  bleachers  for  gymnasiums 
everywhere.  .  .  .  All  custom-built  to 
requirements  .  .  .  they  are  not  stock 
items.  The  true  “floating  action”  de¬ 
veloped  by  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  is 
an  innovation  that  has  never  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  copied.  EZ-A-WAY  Bleach¬ 
ers  are  offered  in  many  combinations 
and  arrangements. 
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•  BACKRESTS  -  are  supported  with  strong 
"Aircraft"  aluminum  brackets  .  .  .  light 
weight  for  easy  operotion.. 

•  PADS  -  for  seats  and  backs  are  available 
in  any  color  of  cloth  backed  Vinyl  fabric 
over  foam  rubber  pads. 

•  OMEGA  ELECTRIC  DRIVE  -  for  continuous 
automatic  push  button  operation. 


Voluntary  Supporters 

Education  received  an  estimated 
$1.3  billion  ( 16  percent)  of  America’s 
total  philanthropy  of  $8.2  billion  in 
1960,  according  to  the  American 
Association  of  Fund-Raising  fllounsel, 
Inc.  For  the  first  time,  education 
received  the  second  largest  share  of 
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all  gifts.  (The  largest  traditionally 
has  gone  to  religion.)  Higher  educa¬ 
tion  received  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  philanthropy  directed  to  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Council  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  to  Education  announced  that 
a  study  of  sixty-four  colleges  and 
universities  showed  that  they  have 
averaged  106.3  percent  more  in 
annual  voluntary  support  since  1956 
than  in  1954-55.  Major  private  uni¬ 
versities,  private  men’s,  women’s,  and 
coeducational  colleges,  and  private 
professional  and  specialized  schools 
showed  gains  of  more  than  100  per¬ 
cent.  Only  publicly-controlled  in¬ 
stitutions,  state  and  municipal,  failed 
to  double  their  voluntary  support 
during  the  1955-60  span. 

Visiting  Scientists 

Twenty  University  of  Texas  scien¬ 
tists  will  visit  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  that  state  during  the  1961- 
62  academic  year  to  bring  students 
and  teachers  “up-to-date  scientific 
knowledge.”  The  scientists  visit  the 
schools  for  one  to  three  days,  serving 
as  lecturers,  demonstrators,  career 
guidance  constultants,  and  members 
of  panel  discussions. 

School-to-School 

“Schools  of  our  country  can  make 
a  genuine  contribution  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mutual  understanding 
with  other  nations,”  states  Edward  R. 

Murrow,  director  of  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency.  He  called  on  ed¬ 
ucators  to  participate  in  a  new  school- 
to-school  program  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  through  “the  exchange  of  letters, 
scrapbooks,  tapes,  school  newspapers 
and  yearbooks,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
most  desirable  of  all — exchange  of 
students  and  teachers.” 

The  usiA  asked  American  embas¬ 
sies  throughout  the  world  to  learn 
if  foreign  educators  were  interested 
in  an  exchange  program.  Murrow  re¬ 
ports  that  the  response  was  “most 
encouraging.”  In  the  past  few 
months,  he  says,  American  high 
schools  have  established  affiliations 
with  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

“But  hundreds  of  additional  Amer¬ 
ican  partners  are  needed,”  he  says. 
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School  administrators  who  would 
like  to  participate  should  contact 
the  usia’s  Office  of  Private  Coopera¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  L.  Clark,  cooperative  re¬ 
search  program  director  at  the  U.  S. 
Office  believes  the  most  effective  way 
to  bring  about  changes  in  education 
is  to  have  teachers  visit  other  schools 
where  change  is  going  on. 

At  a  University  of  Oregon  research 
symfHJsium,  he  proposed  an  educa¬ 
tional  extension  service,  similar  to  the 
extension  service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  which  one 
farmer  visits  another  who  is  trying 
something  new. 

Clark  emphasized  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  usoE  should  create  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  detract  from  the 
leadership  functions  of  the  state  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  and  local  school 
districts.  Rather,  it  should  provide 
funds  to  state  agencies  for  regional 
and  statewide  experimental  educa¬ 
tion  centers. 


Stopgap 

An  “emergency”  plan  for  a  $17 
million  construction  program  has 
been  sent  to  the  Arkansas  State  Leg¬ 
islative  Council  by  the  presidents  of 
Arkansas’  state  institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  move  followed  ear¬ 
lier  rejection  by  the  electorate  of  a 
$60  million  construction  bond  issue, 
also  led  by  the  educators. 

Cordial  Hosts 

Foreign  students  fare  well  in  the 
United  States  despite  some  weak¬ 
nesses  in  college  and  university  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  nationwide  study  of  foreign 
student  advising  in  the  U.  S.  Homer 
Higbee  of  Michigan  State  University, 
who  conducted  the  survey,  said  that 
U.  S.  colleges  and  universities  pro¬ 
vide  more  services  to  foreign  students 
than  do  similar  institutions  in  any 
other  country.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
created  special  facilities  and  institu¬ 
tions  for  foreign  students,  but  Higbee 


noted  that  only  some  9,000  foreign 
students  were  in  Russia  compared 
to  44,536  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  1960- 
61  academic  year. 

Higbee  said,  “There  is  urgent  need 
for  the  establishment  of  additional 
English  language  centers  in  the  U.S.” 
He  reported  that  many  advisors  and 
their  supervisors  lack  clear  decision 
about  the  treatment  of  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  but  “not  one  president  inter¬ 
viewed  failed  to  indicate  his  concern 
about  the  foreign  students’  language 
deficiencies.” 

University  officials  reported  many 
foreign  students  entering  without 
enough  money.  Once  enrolled,  it  is 
difficult  to  ask  them  to  leave. 

Another  report  to  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  warned  that  $400,000 
may  be  needed  for  many  of  the  1 ,800 
Africans  now  enrolled  in  American 
colleges.  The  report  also  predicts  an 
additional  $100,000  may  be  needed 
to  help  about  1,000  new  arrivals. 

Philip  H.  Coombs,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  said 
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convenience.  Automatic  locking  legs.  94 
models  and  sizes.  Mail  coupon  today  for 
our  new  1962  catalog.  Color  pictures  on 
full  line — folding  tables,  chairs,  portable 
partitions,  table  &  chair  trucks,  risers,  etc. 


MAIL  THIS  SPECIAL  COUPON  TODAY! 


The 

Combination 
Lock  with  the 
"BLUE  DIAL" 


3  Number 

Locking 

Mechanism 


No 

Published 

Codes 


Styles  With  or 
Without  Key 
Control 


I  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  NEW  1962  MONROE  CATALOG,  WITH  FULL 
I  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES. 


:  NAME  Of  CHURCH.  ORGANIZATION 


ntefMted  in  (Tablet,  Chain,  etc.)  _ 


66  Church  St. 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY 


GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS  caTaloc°Ioo 

^JUNKUNC  BROTHERS 

American  lock ‘company 

4941  SOUTH  RACINE  avenue  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


Stainless 
Steel  Case 
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him,  business  and  education  advisors 
said,  is  worth  at  least  $50,000. 

“That’s  $62,000  for  getting  an  ed¬ 
ucation  nobody  ever  can  take  away 
as  opf)osed  to  $69,000  for  6ve  years 
of  baseball  that  might  or  might  not 
prove  successful.” 


his  agency  could  not  provide  the 
funds  without  drastically  cutting 
other  important  projects.  At  least 
half  of  the  1,800  Africans  (all  from 
south  of  the  Sahara)  came  here  with 
no  government  support  and  little  or 
no  private  backing. 

Many  who  thought  they  had  full 
scholarships  later  discovered  only 
part  of  their  tuition  was  paid.  Most 
had  to  earn  money  for  books,  room, 
lx)ard,  travel,  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses.  Those  who  brought  money  or 
counted  on  receiving  help  from  home 
found  the  cost  of  living  far  higher 
than  expected. 


bility,  personal  and  political  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Lawyers,  business  executives,  col¬ 
lege  professors,  and  high  school 
teachers  were  rated  next  in  that  or¬ 
der.  Scientists,  engineers,  business¬ 
men,  and  accountants  were  low  on 
the  list.  If  all  conditions,  such  as  sal¬ 
aries,  were  ideal,  however,  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  rated  professors 
hrst  and  high  school  teachers  much 
higher. 


Electronic  Brain  Children 


High  school  students  can  learn  to 
program  and  operate  electronic  com¬ 
puters  faster  than  most  adults,  says 
Maureen  Smith  of  the  Royal-McBee 
Corporation.  She  taught  a  group  of 
sixteen  students,  15  to  17  years  old, 
at  Staples  High  School,  Westport, 
Conn.  Miss  Smith,  whose  regular  job 
is  teaching  computer  training  courses 
to  adults,  said  that  most  of  the  high 
school  students  “picked  it  up  faster 
than  the  average  adult  in  training 
classes.” 

Clara  Schmitz,  Staples  mathema¬ 
tics  instructor,  pointed  out  that  com¬ 
puter  training  “is  a  necessary  thing 
in  today’s  world.  These  youngsters 
will  be  living  with  computers.”  • 


How  much  is  a  college  education 
worth  in  dollars  and  cents?  Dick 
Joyce,  17-year-old  star  athlete  and 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Cheverus 
High  School,  Portland,  Me.,  decided 
it  was  worth  more  than  the  $100,000 
offered  him  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 
Dick  figured  it  this  way: 

The  $100,000  in  bonus  and  salary 
over  five  years  would  dwindle 
to  $69,000  after  taxes.  He  has  a 
scholarship  to  Holy  Cross  worth  $12,- 
000  and  the  education  it  would  give 


The  “hero”  of  the  American  col¬ 
lege  student  is  the  doctor,  with  the 
lawyer  running  a  close  second,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  five-year  study  made  by 
two  Michigan  State  University  psy¬ 
chologists.  Doctors  were  rated  high¬ 
est  in  the  four  areas  thought  to  be 
most  important:  cultured  intellect, 
material  and  social  success,  socia¬ 


For  loss  of  the  book  a  story  was  lost  and 
for  loss  of  the  story  a  child  was  deprived 
learning.  Books  exist  that  man  may 
learn  and  a  damaged  book  with  missing 
thoughts  fails  to  serve  that  end.  The 
library  with  the  community  interest  at 
heart  buys  books  to  last  —  books  with 
\  sturdy,  attractive  bindings,  books  which 

stay  bright  and  clean  and  books  with 
\^pages  which  will  not  fall  out  even  after 
^^'^many  circulations.  The  library  with  the 
interest  of  its  community  at  heart  buys 
r  Bound-to-Stay-Bound  Prebound  Books 

with  the  assurance  that  as  it  acquires  a 
strong  and  lasting  collection,  so  it  gath¬ 
ers  ideas  for  the  enduring  enrichment 
of  readers  and  future  generations. 


In  the  Juvenile  field,  all  popular  titles  are  offered  in  Bound-to-Stay  Pre¬ 
bound  Books  —  about  18,000  of  them.  Learn  more  about  them  by  sending 
for  your  catalog  today. 
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PLANT  NEWS 


A  Step  Forward 


Okemos,  Mich.,  School  District,  which  began  its  plant 
expansion  1 00  years  ago  with  a  one-room  building  of  oak 
and  tamarack,  has  dedicated  a  new  $1,250,000  high 
school  of  gleaming  aluminum  and  glass  which  features 
a  school-within-a-school  design  and  a  specialized  learn¬ 
ings  building.  Looking  forward  to  their  next  100  years 
of  progress,  the  Okemos  district  instructed  Lansing  archi¬ 
tects  Laitala  and  Nuechterlein  to  anticipate  future 
changes  in  education.  Flexible  spaces  in  the  school  can  be 
used  for  large  group  instruction,  visual  aids,  TV,  small 
conferences,  or  individual  learning  situations.  Interior 
steel  partitions  are  movable  and  aluminum-and-glass  cur¬ 
tain  walls  and  stone-faced  precast  panels  are  completely 
re-usable  when  additions  are  made  to  any  building.  The 
structural  system  and  exterior  and  interior  walls  are  based 
on  a  five-foot  module  which  permits  interchange  of 
panels,  window  sections,  and  door  units.  Piping  and 
equipment  spaces  under  the  building  are  easily  accessible. 

Present  capacity  of  Okemos  High  School  is  600,  but 
1 ,600  can  ultimately  be  housed  when  facilities  aie  added 
according  to  the  architects’  master  plan.  All  utilities — 
water  supply,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  electrical  service 
— are  sized  for  the  expected  total  development,  and  an¬ 
other  lx)iler  can  be  installed  in  the  furnace  room.  Unit 
ventilators  are  used  throughout.  The  90-acre  site,  with 
farm  plots,  park,  landscaped  courts,  and  athletic  fields, 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  complex. 
Project  engineers  arc  Bolton  &  Helveston;  landscape 
architects  are  Drew  &  Skidmore. 


$  Jl 


Low  Budget  with  Lumber 


Lumber  is  an  abundant  building  product  in  the  west¬ 
ern  states  and  much  school  construction  reflects  this  fact. 
Low-budget  Amesti  Elementary  School,  Freedom,  Cal., 
added  quality  to  its  design  with  wood  for  structure  and 
as  a  finish  material.  The  frame  building  for  442  students 
has  a  single-loaded  corridor  on  one  wing  with  cross-over 
corridors  to  a  parallel  wing.  Classrooms  open  to  the  out¬ 
side  with  sliding  aluminum  and  glass  doors.  Each  class¬ 
room  has  an  individual  hot  air  furnace  for  chilly  days 
and  a  fluorescent  lighting  system  built  into  the  ceiling. 
.\mesti  was  designed  by  architects  Reid  Rockwell  Banwell 
&  I'arics  of  San  Francisco.  C’onstruction  cost,  including 
site  work:  $181,126. 


Prototype  Residence  Hall 


the  south  tower,  a  similar  number  of  women  in  the  north 
tower.  A  typical  student  room  measures  1 1  by  16  feet  and 
has  built-in  wardrobes,  vanity,  desks,  bookshelves,  and 
convertible  sofa-beds.  On  the  exterior,  horizontal  strips 
of  sliding  aluminum-framed  windows  alternate  with 
beige  concrete  spandrels.  \N’eltnn  Becket  and  Associates 
planned,  designed,  and  engineered  the  residence  hall 
which  is  exfjected  to  be  a  prototype  for  future  under¬ 
graduate  dorms.  Construction  cost:  $3,690,000.  • 


Indoor-outdoor  design  is  rare  in  a  multi-story  structure, 
but  the  six-level  coeducational  residence  hall  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  features  just  that. 
The  entire  main  floor  has  walls  of  glass  with  sliding  glass 
doors  opening  onto  a  walled  terrace  and  open-air  dining 
space.  Two  rectangular  towers  give  the  dormitory  a  “T” 
shape.  Approximately  400  men  students  are  housed  in 


Comfort  =  Efficiency 


GREY  PLATE  GLASS 
REDUCES  SUN  HEAT  AND  GLARE 

A  neutral  grey  polished  plate  glass 
which  combines  brightness  reduction 
w'ith  heat  absorbing  advantages  is 
providing  school  administrators  and 
designers  with  an  important  means  of 
improving  environment  in  today’s 
glass-walled  classrooms.  The  lower 
light  transmission  of  the  grey  plate 
glass  provides  more  comfortable  eye 
conditions  because  it  reduces  glare 
and  brightness  contrast.  It  also  cuts 
down  the  input  of  the  sun’s  heat, 
which  can  bring  about  a  significant 
cost  reduction  in  the  operation  of  air 
conditioning  equipment. 

Two  types  of  grey  glass  are  of¬ 
fered;  Parallel-O-Grey,  a  twin- 
ground  tank  plate  glass,  and  Grey 
Polished  Plate  Glass,  which  is  con¬ 
ventionally  rather  than  twin-ground. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  811 
Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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COMFORT  CONTROL 
IS  "KID-PROOF" 

The  new  Modine  School -Vent  unit 
controls  comfort  by  regulating  air 


cause  of  its  inherent  economies,  it 
should  bt;  looked  into  by  schools  op¬ 
erating  under  a  modest  budget.  The 
illustration  shows  youngsters  trying 
out  the  “kid-proof’  features.  Modine 
Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Circle  OV-302  on  reply  card,  last  page 

SOUND  ABSORBING  UNITS 
SOLVE  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM 

Architectural  students  at  Louisiana 
State  University  no  longer  must  pay 
for  classroom  comfort  by  being  un¬ 


flow  rather  than  steam  or  hot  water 
as  in  most  classroom  heating,  venti¬ 
lating  and  air  conditioning  units.  Be¬ 


able  to  hear  their  professors.  A  seri¬ 
ous  acoustical  defect  developed  when 
several  rooms  previously  used  as  li¬ 
brary  reading  rooms  were  converted 
into  classrooms.  The  installation  of 
sound  absorbing  units  made  of  a 
unique  cellular  glass  material  cor¬ 
rected  this. 

I’he  rooms  were  treated  with  units 
of  Geocoustic,  applied  in  patches  to 
the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  units  were 
set  out  from  the  surface  on  four  *4 
inch.thick  pads,  leaving  a  dead  space 
behind  each  unit.  This  permitted  the 
back  of  the  unit  to  function  as  an 
absorbing  surface  and  created  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  resonant  chamber.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Corning  Corp.,  One  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
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CURTAIN  WALL  SYSTEM 
DIFFUSES  DAYLIGHT 

Owens-Illinois  Thinlite  Curtain 
Wall  System  offers  the  architect  wide 


flexibility  in  design.  The  glass  panels 
are  available  in  three  types:  Thinlite 
solar-selecting  panels,  Thinlite  Vista 
(clear)  panels  and  Thinlite  ceramic 
color  glass  panels.  The  solar-selecting 
panels  are  available  in  white,  green 
and  yellow  and  are  efficient  transmit¬ 
ters  of  softly  diffused  daylight.  The 
Thinlite  Vista  panels  provide  visibil¬ 
ity  but  no  light  control.  The  ceramic 
color  glass  panels  are  recommended 
for  non-light-transmitting  areas  such 
as  spandrels  and  other  veneer  uses. 
They  are  available  in  a  number  of 
colors. 

The  illustration  shows  Thinlite 
curtain  wall  used  to  good  advantage 
in  a  gymnasium.  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Co.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
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ACOUSTICAL  CEILING  TILE 
IS  HANDSOME  INSTALLATION 

Armstrong  Fashiontone  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  incombustible  acoustical 
ceiling  tile  that  combines  the  elegant 
appearance  of  costly  mineral  ceiling 
materials  with  the  installation  ease  of 
wood  fiber  tile.  Equipped  with  a 
self-leveling  tongue-and-groove  joint, 
the  material  can  be  stapled  to  wood 
furring  strips  or  cemented  to  an  exist- 
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economical  to  match  heating  and 
ventilating  needs  to  individual  job 
requirements.  Carrier  Air  Condition¬ 
ing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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lucent  and  reflective  inner  and  outer 
acrylic  domes — allowing  maximum 
control  of  light  levels  and  heat  gain. 
The  domes  range  in  size  from 
20"  X  20"  to  64"  X  96"  and  are  avail¬ 
able  in  both  self-flashing  and  curb- 
mounted  models.  Wasco  Products 
Dept.,  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Bay 
State  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
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UNIT  VENTILATOR  SYSTEM 
FOR  YEAR-ROUND  COMFORT 

The  Her-Nel-Cool  Unit  Ventila¬ 
tor  systems  are  flexible  installations 
which  provide  heating,  ventilation 
and  outdoor-air  cooling  during  win¬ 
ter  months  and  keep  room  tempera¬ 
tures  cool  and  inviting  in  the  summer. 
An  interesting  facet  of  these  units  is 
that  they  permit  the  architect  to  de¬ 
sign  a  more  compact  school.  Low-cost 
back-to-back  classroom  design  is  one 
of  the  possibilities.  School  Air  Sys¬ 
tems  Div.,  American  Air  Filter  Co., 
Inc.,  215  Central  Ave.,  Louisville  8, 


ing  ceiling.  The  deep  textured  de¬ 
sign  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
face  edges  of  the  tile  can  be  butted 
tightly  together  to  provide  a  continu¬ 
ous  ceiling  texture.  Available  in 
1 2"  X  1 2"  X  tile  size.  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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DESK  THERMOSTAT  PROVIDES 
PERSONAL  CONTROL  OF  TEMPERATURE 

It  is  now  possible  for  a  person  to 
dial  his  own  comfort  merely  by  reach¬ 


HIGHER  LIGHTING  LEVELS 
WITH  COMFORT 

is  the  unique  advantage  of  the 
semi-indirect  HQ  fixture  that  fea¬ 
tures  800  ma  high  output  and  1500 
ma  very  high  output  lamps.  The  fix¬ 
tures  are  supplied  with  stems  and 
canopies  for  pendant  mounting  ap¬ 
proximately  18"  below  ceiling. 
Shielding  available  in  45°  x  45°  plas¬ 
tic  louvers  or  diffuse  ptolystyrene  pan¬ 
els.  Sylvania  Lighting  Fixtures, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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VENTILATORS  COMBINE  HIGH 
EFFICIENCY,  LOW  COST 

A  new  series  of  axial  blade  ventila¬ 
tors,  Swartwout  Axial  Fiber-Aire,  in- 


ing  over  to  a  smartly  styled  desk 
thermostat.  The  Execustat  is  ideally 
suited  to  executive  administrative  of¬ 
fices  and  conference  rooms.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  pneumatically  operated 
and  readily  adapted  to  any  space 
temperature  control  application.  The 
Powers  Regulator  Co.,  Dept.  AU-11, 
3400  Oakton  St.,  Skokie,  Ill. 
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The  Wasco  Twin  Dome  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  sealed,  insulated,  all-acrylic 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  UNITS 
OFFER  GREAT  DESIGN  FLEXIBILITY 

Carrier  heating  and  ventilating 
units  afford  extreme  flexibility  in  the 
selection  of  controls  and  matching 
accessories  to  meet  application  and 
design  conditions.  Sectionalized  com¬ 
ponents  such  as  filter  frames  or  boxes, 
outside  air  intakes  and  mixing  boxes, 
louvered  outlets  and  discharge 
plenums,  are  simply  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied  to  basic  bypass  or  non-bypass 
units.  The  base  unit  arrives  at  the 
job  site  factory-assembled,  the  acces¬ 
sories  individually  crated,  for  easy 
handling.  Complete  package  cuts  in¬ 
stallation  time  and  expense. 

A  complete  selection  of  steam  or 
hot  water  coils  for  each  of  the  seven 
basic  unit  sizes  makes  it  practical  and 


eludes  nine  different  units  with  ca¬ 
pacities  from  1220  to  4580  CFM  at 
0"  static  pressure.  A  number  of  im¬ 
portant  advantages  stem  mostly  from 
their  fire-retardant  fiberglass  hous¬ 
ings.  They  withstand  physical  and 
chemical  abuse  that  would  ruin  most 
metal  housings;  weather,  salt  spray, 
most  chemicals  and  fumes  leave  them 
unharmed. 

The  vibration-absorbing  ability  of 
fiberglass,  plus  stainless  steel  air  flow 
guides,  reduce  noise  and  vibration  to 
new  lows  for  this  type  of  ventilation. 
Swartwout  Fabricators,  Inc.,  Ko¬ 
komo,  Ind. 
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skylight  with  a  low  silhouette,  that 
can  be  nailed  directly  to  the  roof 
deck.  A  uniform  one-inch,  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  dead  air  space  between 
the  domes  acts  as  a  highly  efficient 
thermal  barrier  and  eliminates  con¬ 
densation. 

The  unit  is  offered  in  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  clear  colorless,  white  trans¬ 


Circle  OV-300  for  more  information  on 
all  environment  control  equipment  re¬ 
viewed  on  pages  92-93. 


BUILT-IN  COMBINATION  LOCK 
FOR  LOCKERS 

Master  Lock’s  No.  1630  has  a 
number  of  features  to  appeal  to  the 


administrator.  The  combination  can 
be  changed  quickly  and  automati¬ 
cally  without  loosening  or  removing 
the  lock.  A  novel  push-button  device 
in  the  back  of  the  lock  case  allows 
for  an  automatic  and  amazingly  fast 
change  of  combinations,  which  have 
been  pre-assigned,  when  the  proper 
control  key  is  inserted  and  turned. 
.All  combination  changes  have  been 
conveniently  pre-recorded  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  on  a  chart  for  school  officials, 
eliminating  hours  of  tedious  admin¬ 
istrative  work  in  recording  new  com¬ 
binations.  Security  is  improved  be¬ 
cause  the  combination  changes  are 
scrambled  and  not  mathematically 
related  to  each  other.  Master  Lock 
Co.,  Milwaukee  45,  Wis. 
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MEMORY  TUTOR 

COMPLEMENTS  TEACHING  MACHINE 

The  MemoTutor  is  a  machine  that 
is  designed  to  present  information  in 
the  form  of  associated  pairs,  such  as 
dates,  figures,  sums,  words  and  sym¬ 
bols,  which  students  must  commit  to 
memory.  This  unit,  together  with  the 
.\utoTutor,  forms  the  first  multi-pur- 
p)ose  team  of  teaching  machines  so 
far  available.  It  is  expected  that  while 
a  student  is  learning  a  course  in  a 
given  subject  on  the  AutoTutor,  he 
may  at  one  point  turn  to  the  Memo- 


Tutor  and  drill  himself  on  basic  defi¬ 
nitions  or  equivalents  that  he  must 
know  by  heart  in  order  to  apply  the 
principles  that  he  is  learning  to  any 
specific  problem. 

The  MemoTutor  s  simple  con¬ 
struction  enables  the  learning  content 
to  be  changed  simply  by  substituting 
one  sheet  of  paper  for  another.  A 
number  of  basic  sets  of  information, 
ranging  from  multiplication  tables  to 
the  Morse  code,  will  be  obtainable 
from  the  manufacturer,  but  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  charge  of  programming 
will  be  encouraged  to  transcribe  his 
own  information  fitting  the  material 
to  be  memorized — a  simple  matter  on 
MemoTutor  paper,  which  is  ruled  for 
typewriter  spacing.  U.  S.  Industries, 
Inc.,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 
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SCULPTURED  WALL  BLOCKS 

Interesting  contemporary  wall 
blocks,  sculptured  with  deep-cut  de¬ 


signs,  offer  decorative  acoustical  wall 
elements  in  textured  wood  fiber  Tec¬ 
tum.  Both  cameo  and  intaglio  pat¬ 
terns  are  cut  in  1"  blocks,  12"  x  12" 
in  size.  A  choice  of  colors  and  fifteen 
standard  designs  provide  the  designer 
with  exciting  new  materials.  Easily 
applied  to  any  smooth  wall  with 
modern  adhesives  or  by  nailing.  Tec¬ 
tum  Corp.,  Decorative  Div.,  535  E. 
Broad  St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
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ALL  TRANSISTORIZED 
TAPE  RECORDER 

School  administrators  on  the  go 
will  find  the  Webcor  Microcorder  the 
answer  to  their  tape  recorder  prob¬ 
lems.  This  lightweight,  portable,  unit 
is  just  the  thing  for  recording  while 
traveling.  The  unit  is  an  all  tran¬ 
sistor  battery  operated  model  al¬ 
though  both  AC  and  DC  converters 
are  available  as  accessories.  Webster 
Electric  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Circle  OV-315  ois  reply  card,  last  page 


MAP  SHOWS  NEW  AFRICAN  NATIONS 

A  new  map  o^  Africa,  formed  in 
raised  relief,  is  made  of  a  plastic  so 


tough  you  can  walk  on  it.  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  stands  up  nearly  an  inch 
in  relief  on  the  45"  x  49"  map. 

.  Of  the  47  African  nations  shown, 
21  are  new  nations,  established  in  the 
past  five  years.  Printed  in  10  colors, 
the  map  shows  nearly  1500  geo¬ 
graphical  names.  Aero  Service  Corp., 
210  E.  Courtland  St.,  Philadelphia 
20.  Pa. 
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PORTABLE  SCREEN  FOR  OVERHEAD 
PROJECTION 

The  improved  Da-Lite  Vidio  “A” 
projection  screen  has  a  new  feature 
designed  to  eliminate  “keystone”  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  image  from  overhead 
projection.  A  keystone  eliminator  bar 
holds  the  top  of  the  projection  screen 
from  2"  to  18"  away  from  the  ver¬ 
tical  position.  This  easy-to-use  acces¬ 
sory  eliminates  the  narrow-bottom¬ 
wide-top  image  distortion  common 
with  overhead  projection  on  a  ver¬ 
tical  screen. 

The  Vidio  “A”  is  available  in 
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5(r'  X  50",  60"  X  60"  and  70"  x  70" 
sizes  with  either  mat  white  surface 
or  White  Magic  glass  beaded  surface. 
All  sizes  have  wide  range  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  case  can  be  set  from  a 
low  at  the  trip>od  leg  bracket  to  a 
high  at  the  top  of  the  center  tube. 
The  sturdy  chrome  plated  extension 
tube  can  be  set  at  maximum  height, 
with  the  keystone  eliminator  in  use, 
without  bowing.  Da-Lite  Screen  Co., 
Inc.,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Circle  OV-317  on  reply  card,  last  page 


"MACHINE  THAT 
TALKS  BACK" 

An  advanced  type  of  language  lab¬ 
oratory  uses  a  “reflection”  technique 
which  enables  the  student  to  hear  his 
voice  “reflected”  to  him  immediately 
after  imitating  the  model  voice.  This 
system  makes  the  equipment  a  prom¬ 
ising  tool  not  only  for  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  but  also  in  remedial 
reading  courses  and  in  speech  and 
drama  departments.  Other  advan¬ 
tages  are  simplified  manual  controls 
and  the  elimination  of  long  delays 
and  troublesome  rewinding  of  tape. 
A  specially  designed  projector  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  language  labora¬ 
tory  system  to  aid  in  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  incorporated  into 
several  of  the  Reflection  Language 
Centers.  Reflection  Educational 
Products,  1564  Miramonte  Ave.,  Los 
Altos,  Calif. 

Circle  OV-318  on  reply  card,  last  page 

OVERHEAD  PROJECTOR 

The  Keystone  Overhead  Projector 
is  a  teaching  lantern-slide  dev'ice. 
It  projects  standard  lantern  slides 


and,  with  proper  attachments,  two- 
inch  slides,  strip  film,  microscopic 
slides  and  Tachistoslides.  Its  short- 
focus  lens  enables  the  instructor  to 
operate  it  in  front  of  the  group.  The 
overhead  feature  makes  it  jxsssible  for 
the  teacher  to  face  the  group,  while 


pointing  out  on  the  slide  itself  any 
items  of  sp)ecial  interest. 

It  has  a  motor-driven  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  that  eliminates  the  danger  of 
over-heating.  Likewise  the  condens¬ 
ing  system  is  protected  from  exces¬ 
sive  heat  and  breakage.  Cooling  of 
the  lamphouse,  and  consequent  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  a  750-watt  or  a 
1000-watt  lamp,  makes  it  really  a 
daylight  projector.  Keystone  View 
Co,.  Meadville,  Pa. 

Circle  OV-319  on  reply  card,  last  page 


TABLET  ARM  FOLDING  CHAIR 

\  new  tablet  arm  folding  chair, 
so  designed  that  it  remains  open  and 
standing  even  when  the  desk  portion 


is  folded  out  of  the  way,  is  available 
from  Howe  Folding  Furniture,  Inc. 
Called  the  Howe  101,  the  chair’s  tab¬ 
let  arm  rests  compactly  at  the  chair 
side  when  not  in  use. 

An  all-steel  safety  lock  secures  the 
tablet  arm  in  the  desk  position  auto¬ 
matically.  The  tablet  arm  is  folded 


merely  by  flipping  it  upward  and 
letting  it  drop.  Howe  Folding  Furn¬ 
iture,  Inc.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-320  on  reply  card,  last  page 

STACKING  ARM  CHAIR 

\  sturdy,  simple-line  arm  chair, 
suitable  for  lounge  use,  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  The  Howell  Co.  Com¬ 
fort  comes  from  the  poly  foam 
cushioning  which  is  covered  with 
bright  colors  of  Naugahyde  vinyl  up¬ 
holstery  that  is  abrasion  and  scuff 
resistant,  won’t  stiffen  or  crack,  and 
is  easily  washed  with  soap  and  water. 

The  welded,  one-piece  frame  is 
square  tubular  steel  finished  in  a 
satin  chrome  semi-gloss  surface. 
Chairs  can  be  stacked.  The  Howell 
Co.,  Contract  Dept.  OV,  St.  Charles, 
Ill. 

Circle  OV-321  on  reply  card,  last  page 

COMBINATION  METALS  SAW  AND 
GRINDER 

Promacut  Uni-14SA,  multi-pur¬ 
pose  cut-off  saw  and  pedestal  grinder, 
provides  manual  training  shops  with 


safe,  high-speed,  production  equip¬ 
ment  at  moderate  price.  It  cuts  car¬ 
bon  and  stainless  steel  dry — requires 
no  coolant.  It  possesses  an  extremely 
high  safety  factor  as  there  is  no 
chance  of  blade  breaking  or  shatter¬ 
ing.  The  work  does  not  have  to  be 
held  down  or  clamp>ed  as  the  angle  of 
approach  of  the  saw  holds  it  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Straight  cuts,  mitres,  notches 
and  incisions  can  be  made  by  either 
free-hand  or  table  cutting.  Produc¬ 
tion  Machinery,  Inc.,  4941  W.  Bel¬ 
mont  Ave.,  Chicago  41,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-322  on  reply  card,  last  page 
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SIGHT  AND  SOUND 

audio-visual  aids  tv  make  teaching  more  dynamic. s. 


Entertaining  and  Informative  Film 
on  the  Baking  Industry 

“Crackers  by  the  Billion”  is  a  full-color 
film  journey  into  the  ultra-modern  world 
of  scientific  food  processing.  It  is  a  spec¬ 
tacular  demonstration  of  present-day 
cracker  and  cookie  production  methods. 
Recommended  for  social  studies,  general 


science  and  homemaking  classes.  16mm, 
sound,  color.  27  minutes.  Free.  Public 
Relations  Dept.,  National  Biscuit  Co.,  425 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-401  on  reply  card,  last  page 

School  Planning  with  Wood 
A  special  showing  can  be  arranged  of  Na- 
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The  growing  number  of  award  winning 
schools  using  slate  chalkboards 
confirms . . . 

SLATE  GIVES 
^  superior  visibility 
^  unsurpassed  writing  and 
erasing  qualities 
^  lowest  cost  per  year 
^  easy  maintenance 
►  timeless  good  looks 


-BOARDS 


Write  fur  your  free  kit  office  (5)  in- 
formatire  ntid  authoritative  booklets 
0)1  the  selection,  nse  and  care  of 
chalkboards.  You'll  find  them  most 
helpful. 


500  million  years  in  the  making . 

NATURAL  SLATE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SLATE  PRODUCERS  GUILD,  INC. 
Pen  Argyl,  Pennsylvania 


Sponsored  by  producers  of  Pyramid  and 
Keystone  American  natural  slate  chalkboards 


tional  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn.’s  new 
22-minute  color  motion  picture  on  school 
planning  with  wood.  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  Wood  Information 
Center,  1319  18  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

Circle  OV-402  on  reply  card,  last  page 

The  Tape  Recorder  and 
Speech  Trainii^; 

“The  Next  Voice  You  Hear”  is  a  13- 
minute  color  film  which  shows  speech 
clinicians  and  teachers  using  the  Moni¬ 
tor  E-5  dual  track  tape  recorder  for  in¬ 
tensive  speech  drills  with  pre-recorded 
exercise  materials.  Available  free  from 
Electronic  Teaching  Laboratories,  5034 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  16, 
D.  C. 
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Tips  on  Language  Lab 
Teaching  on  Tape 

Called  “Behind  the  Tape — the  Teacher,” 
this  professionally  written  and  recorded 
tape  is  available  for  the  nominal  cost  of 
$2.25.  Emphasizing  the  importance  of 
well-programmed  lessons,  the  tape  pre¬ 
sents  samples  of  structured  pattern  drills, 
as  well  as  opinions  of  experienced  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory  teachers.  Accompanying 
each  tape  is  a  free  20-page  lesson  guide 
of  drills.  Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  El-333,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Circle  OV-404  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Background  of  Iron  Curtain  Crisis 
“Living  in  the  Iron  Curtain  Countries 
Today”  is  the  title  of  a  new  seven  film¬ 
strip  series.  Color  photographs  taken  just 
before  the  latest  restrictions  graphically 
portray  current  conditions  in  East  Ger¬ 
many,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia.  Com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  new  series  is  “Living 
in  the  Soviet  Union  Today,”  which  ex¬ 
plores  life  and  conditions  in  Russia  proper. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Dept.  61-6, 
1345  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 
Circle  OV-405  on  reply  card,  last  page 

How  Efficient  is  Your 
School  Cafeteria? 

“Menu  for  Growth”  is  a  new  16mm  color 
film  which  dramatizes  the  essentials  for 
a  soundly  planned  and  engineered  school 
cafeteria.  Narration  covers  how  to  take 
advantage  of  government-donated  foods 
offered  in  the  National  School  Limch 
Program,  the  importance  of  sound  menu 
planning,  proper  selection  and  purchase 
of  foods  and  practical  record-keeping. 
Available  free  on  request  except  for  re¬ 
turn  mailing  charges.  G.  S.  Blodgett,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Circle  OV-404  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Landmark  Books  on  Records 

The  popular  Landmark  series  are  now  be¬ 
ing  recorded  on  12"  33  unbreakable 
records.  Forty-four  are  now  available 
with  more  to  come.  They  may  be  secured 
“on  loan  for  evaluation  and  preview.” 
Enrichment  Teaching  Materials,  246 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-407  on  reply  card,  last  page 
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PRODUCT  LITERATURE 

These  free  bi^ohlets  offer  much  up-to-the-minute  information. 


ETV  Systems  at  Nominal  Cost 

Sarkes-Tarzian,  Inc.  is  prepared  to  show 
how  the  basic  equipment  needed  for  ETV 
can  be  furnished  at  nominal  cost  to  meet 
individual  school  requirements.  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  Dept.,  Broadcast  Equip¬ 
ment  Div.,  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Inc.,  East 
Hillside  Dr.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Circle  OV-501  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Wall-Type  Folding 
Table  and  Bench  Sets 

A  new  folder  by  Rol-Fol  shows  their 
popular  folding  table  and  bench  line. 
Storage  is  managed  quickly  and  easily  in 
wall  pockets  of  18  gauge  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  units  may  be  de¬ 
tached  and  rolled  anywhere.  Rol-Fol 
Table,  Inc.,  8467  Melrose  Place,  Los  An¬ 
geles  46,  Calif. 

Circle  OV-502  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Laboratory  Furniture 
.\ids  in  Planning 

Kewaunee’s  new  92-page  catalog  is  brim¬ 
ful  of  the  latest  in  functionally-designed 
educational  science  furniture.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  planning  aid  with  complete 
specifications  and  dimension  drawings. 
Request  “Wood  Educational  Laboratory 
Furniture,  Section  5,  1961  Edition.”  Ke¬ 
waunee  Mfg.  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich,  and  Ke¬ 
waunee  Technical  Furniture  Co.,  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Circle  OV-503  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Lower-Priced  Unit 

.\dded  to  Air  Conditioning  Line 

“Product  Bulletin  No.  D-lOO”  describes 
the  construction,  operation,  performance, 
and  dimensions  of  a  new,  budget-priced 
line  of  central  station  air  conditioning 
equipment.  Many  quality  features  are  of¬ 
fered,  such  as  sectional  construction, 
which  provides  flexibility  to  meet  practi¬ 
cally  any  installation  need.  American  Air 
Filter  Co.,  Dept.  PD,  215  Central  Ave., 
Louisville  8,  Ky. 

Circle  OV-504  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Schoolrooms  Need  Not  Be  Drab 

From  the  chemistry  lab  to  the  gym, 
proper  colors  are  recommended  for 
painting  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  furniture, 
stair  wells  and  corridors.  Color  combina¬ 
tions  are  suggested  for  rooms  facing  var¬ 
ious  exposures.  Information  on  chemical- 
resistant  paints  for  lab  tables  is  given 
as  well  as  protective,  heavy  duty  paints 
for  desks,  chairs,  lockers,  cabinets  and 
other  furniture  subjected  to  heavy  wear. 
Tropical  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio. 
Circle  OV-505  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Practical  Lab  Experience  in  Electronics 

The  DeVry  Electronics  Trainer,  described 
in  a  new  booklet,  takes  only  a  limited 
space,  functions  well  in  teaching  students 
many  practical  principles  of  basic  elec¬ 
tronics.  The  student  can  quickly  set  up 


circuits  following  pictorial  schematic 
templates  which  slip  easily  into  position 
under  the  see-through  DeVry  Circuit 
Panels.  Paromel  Electronics  Corp.,  3956 
Belmont ,  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  Ill. 

circle  OV-506  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Language  Lab  Testing  Techniques 
The  requirements  for  oral  laboratory  test¬ 


ing  are  set  forth  in  a  new  brochure,  “Oral 
Testing,  a  Yardstick  for  Learning.”  Con¬ 
siderations  are  given  to  studepts’  motiva¬ 
tion,  student  reward,  programming  of  test 
questions,  and  the  handling  of  dual 
channel  magpietic  tape  or  magnetic  disc 
in  the  student  recording  equipment. 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc.,  532 
Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

Circle  OV-507  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Cabinets  are  Colorful,  Movable 

Harmon  Classroom  Cabinets  consist  of  a 
broad  line  of  over  200  classroom  storage 
facilities.  The  50-page  catalog  includes 
complete  specifications.  Each  cabinet  is 
a  complete  unit  and  can  be  moved  from 
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room  to  room  to  meet  changing  needs. 
Harmon  Cabinets,  Inc.,  1933  Dock  St., 
P.  O.  Box  1464,  Tacoma  1,  Wash. 

Circle  OV>508  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Guard  Against  Fire,  Theft  and  Vandal¬ 
ism 

“Investigative  &  Guard  Service  in  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities”  is  a  new  brochure 
which  explains  Pinkerton’s  services.  This 
famous  agency  will  assign  trained  men  to 
protect  and  supervise-  social  and  athletic 
events,  registrations  and  re-unions.  Pink¬ 
erton’s  National  Detective  .Agency,  Inc., 
100  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-509  on  reply  card,  last  page 


answer 
to  classroom 
storage  problems! 

Schools  everywhere  are  solving  their 
classroom  storage  problems  econom¬ 
ically  with  Fabri-Form  school  trays. 
These  trays  store  student’s  materials 
INDIVIDUALLY  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  kindergarten,  science  and 
chemical  labs,  art  or  work-shops, 
and  have  many  other  miscellaneous 
school  storage  uses. 

Our  sturdy  plastic  trays  solve 
your  existing  storage  problems  im¬ 
mediately — yet  are  easily  adaptable 
for  later  incorporation  into  a  more 
elaborate  storage  system.  Available 
in  six  sizes,  all  with  individual  label 
holders.  Architects  —  write  us  for 
complete  information! 


Everything  for  the  Lunchroom 

An  illustrated  ordering  catalog  features 
food  service  needs  such  as  china,  glass¬ 
ware,  silver-plated  and  stainless  steel 
table  flatware,  trays,  towels,  chairs,  tables, 
pots,  pans,  cutlery,  and  many  other  items. 
Edward  Don  &  Co.,  2201  S.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  8,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-510  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Decorative  Glazed  Spray  Finish 

Vitra-Spray  is  a  vitreous,  glazed  wall 
hnish  that  is  attractive,  washable,  im¬ 
pact-resistant  and  economical.  It  may  be 
mottled  and  textured  in  many  different 
colors  that  are  permanent  and  non¬ 


fading.  This  product  works  very  well  for 
such  school  and  college  applications  as 
corridor  walls,  classroom  walls,  labora¬ 
tories,  baths  and  shower  rooms,  kitchens, 
etc.  Production  Paints  &  Coatings,  Inc., 
no  Wallabout  St.,  Bklyn.,  11,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-51 1  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Language  Laboratory 
on  Wheels 

A  new  four-page  folder  describes  RCA’s 
low-cost  mobile  language  laboratory  unit. 
The  lab  rolls  into  the  classroom,  plugs 
into  an  ordinary  wall  outlet  and  is  ready 
for  operation.  Accommodates  10  students 
for  language  teaching,  speech  therapy  or 
other  instruction.  Educational  Electronic 
Products,  RCA  Telecommunication  Cen¬ 
ter,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 

Circle  OV-5I2  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Control  Keys  with  Color 

ColorCap  is  a  new  system  of  keeping 
order  among  a  number  of  keys — ten 
colors  and  an  all-steel  cabinet  end  a  vex¬ 
ing  problem.  Saxton  Barrett  Co.,  Color- 
Cap  Div.,  P.  O.  Box  1508,  .Altadena, 
Calif. 
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Efficient  System  for  Louaiiiti,, 

Identifying  Educational  Tapes 
•Ampex  has  issued  a  helpful  booklet  on 
how  to  identify  and  locate  educational 
tapes  through  color  coding  and  other 
Ampex  accessories.  .Audio  Visual  Dept., 
Ampex  Magnetic  Tape  Products,  Orr  In¬ 
dustries  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  190,  Opelika,  Ala. 

Circle  OV-51 4  on  reply  card,  last  page 

How  to  Go  About  Fund-Raising 

“Patterns  of  Successful  Fund-Raising”  is 
a  guide  to  the  organization  of  a  successful 
fund-raising  campaign.  Based  on  48  years 
of  experience,  including  hundreds  of 
school  and  college  campaigns.  A  copy  may 
be  obtained  from  American  City  Bureau, 
3520  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-51 5  on  reply  card,  last  page 

The  Wonderful  World  of  Glass 

“Look  at  Living  in  the  Open  World”  is  an 
attractive  brochure  which  shows  how 
LOF  glass  products  are  enhancing  day- 
to-day  living  in  schools,  homes  and  of- 
6ce  buildings.  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Co.,  811  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 

Circle  OV-51 6  on  reply  ce'd,  last  page 

.Adjustable  Shelving  Eliminates  Dead 
Spaces 

Hallowell  adjustable  shelving  is  discussed 
in  a  comprehensive  new  36-page  catalog. 
The  adjustable  feature  frequently  adds 
much  usable  storage  area  by  eliminating 
dead  air  storage.  Standard  Pressed  Steel 
Co.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
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Tape  Recorders  and  How  to  Use  Them 

“207  Ways  to  Use  a  Tape  Recorder” 
suggests  many  ways  to  get  more  mileage 
out  of  your  unit.  A  special  section  is  de- 
I  voted  to  school  use.  Magnccord  Sales 
Dept.,  Midwestern  Instruments,  Inc., 
]  P.  O.  Box  7509,  Tulsa  18,  Okla. 

i  Circle  OV-51 8  on  reply  card,  last  page 
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LOW  COST 


•  Smooth  surface  resists  soiling 

—  easily  cleaned 

•  Lightweight  and  easy  to  handle 

—  even  by  small  children 

•  Six  sizes  with  label  holders 

•  Beautiful  pale  tan,  grey 
or  green  colors 


WRITE  FOR 
DETAILS 
TODAY! 


The  FABRI-FORM  Company,  BYESVILLE  4,  OHIO 
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Use  This  Reader  Service  Card  For  More  Information  on 

Products  and  Services 

The  busineit  reply  card  coven  products  and  services  referred  to  in  both  advertisemeati  and  editorial  reviews  in  this 
issue.  The  key  (OV  number)  is  found  above  the  advertisement  or  following  the  editorial  listing  in  the  body  of  the 
magasine. 

If  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  will  he  tent  without  charge  or  obligation.  Simply 
circle  the  identifying  numben  on  the  back  of  t^  business  reply  card  and  w>*il  it  to  us. 
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Dick  Weekly  brings  9  years  experience 
to  Texas  schools.  First  stop  today  is 
Rockport’s  Arkansas  County  School. 


A  man  like 

Dick  Weekly 

can  be  your  authority 
on  school  sanitation  and 
maintenance  problems 


He  is  one  of  West  Chemical's  457  school  experts 
who  offer  you  free  personalized  technical  service 


CUTS  PAPER  TOWEL  COSTS  UP  TO  40%.  Weekly  shows  Superintendent  J.  D.  DIRT  DISAPPEARS  INSTANTLY  with  All-Purpose 
Gray  how  jam-proof,  tamper-proof,  metered  cabinets  control  waste — yet  do  not  Cleaner.  Weekly  tells  Rockport  Elementary  School 
limit  the  use  of  towels.  Just  one  roll  of  Westroll  Towels  contains  the  same  Custodian  Pete  Ramirez  how  West  soap-detergent- 
amount  of  towelling  as  four  packs  of  fold  towels.  chlorophyll  formula  dissolves  in  any  type  water. 


A  technical  expert  like  Dick  Weekly  can  analyze  your  re¬ 
quirements,  help  you  get  more  for  your  maintenance  budget. 
He’s  experienced  at  solving  problems  with  an  efficient  West 
Maintenance  Program.  He  works  with  your  staff —gives  free 
instruction,  free  supervision  and  free  periodic  follow-up. 

He  can  guarantee  improved  appearance  and  higher  sanita¬ 
tion  standards  . . .  and  show  you  how  to  reduce  maintenance 
costs!  For  full  information  write  your  nearest  West  office 
or  West  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  42-16  West  St.,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal. 


Americans  foremost 
specialists  in 
school  sanitation 
and  maintenance 
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Kids  aren’t  made  to  fit  desks  . . .  American  Seating  desks  fit  kids 


One  fact  hits  you  in  the  eye:  school  children  just  don’t  come  in  standard  sizes. 
It’s  a  fact  to  remember  even  when  you’re  choosing  desks  for  a  particular  class.  Each 
child  needs  a  desk  that  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  exactly.  American  Seating  offers 
such  a  desk— the  Study- Center®— for  about  a  penny  a  week  more  than  ordinary 
furniture.  Can  you  afford  not  to  consider  it? 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY-GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 
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